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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE SAILons’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
devendent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SHAMEN’s CAUSE, com- 
mending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all 
Christian people.- 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an 
annual request for the same. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND! 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 
tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this 
use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries, 

Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Ofice Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be rocured, send the money but 
always in @ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has veen reduced to Jifteen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 


protection against losses by mail. Ali Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL §.8.COMPANY’S NEW STEAMER 


“CITY OF 


< 


BY REY. H. H. 


The writer of the following ar- 


ticle has had facilities for a per- 


sonal and careful inspection of this 
vessel, an engraving of which we 


print herewith. On her trial trips 
_ to Newport, R. I. and Boston, Mass., 
in August and September, she ex- 


cited the greatest interest, being 


- visited by thousands of persons. 


As a noble specimen of naval 
architecture, as a product of Amer- 
ican shipbuilding, and as the pre- 


cursor of a new era in one great 


line of American commerce, on the 


Pacific Ocean, we publish this rec- 
ord, believing that it will gratify 


many of our readers. 


By special 
donation we were enabled to put 


three Loan Libraries upon The 


City of Peking, for the use of her 


~ erew.—Ep. Maa. 


PEKING.” 
MCFARLAND. 


To the Editor of the Sailor's Magazine: 

I was favored by participation 
in the late trial trip of the City of 
Peking outside Long Island from 
New York to Newport, R. I, and 
return, August 26th-28th. We 
left the North River opposite pier 
42, at 9.30, A. M. August 26th, 
with some 250 guests of the Pacific 
Mail 8. §. Co. on board, received 
President Grant, U. S. Postmaster 
Jewell, and others of the President’s 
party, near Sandy Hook, dropped 
anchor in Newport harbor at 1.30, 
A. M., of the 27th; spent the “day 
in Newport, or on board ship as 
we pleased—weighed anchor and 
started on return at 1.30, A. M., 
of the 28th, getting back in the 
stream opposite pier 42 North 
River, at half past one in the after- 
noon of the same day, the whole 

. 
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distance run being just twice 183 
nautical or twice 213% statute 
(land) miles. The excursion was 
a most pleasant one, marred only 
by the sea sickness of many on 
the outward passage. I am glad to 
know that the Steamship Company 
did themselves honor, this morn- 
ing, by tendering to Mr. Rufus 
Hatch, the Managing Director, who 
was their brains and heart in de- 
vising and executing it, an earnest 
vote of thanks for its success. 

Let me, however, turn from the 
trip, to describe the vessel, for your 
many readers who will not see her. 
I have often felt desirous of some 
clear intelligible statement con- 
cerning an ocean steamship, which 
should, so far as in the nature of 
the case is possible, convey to such 
persons, some real apprehension 
of their construction and capacity. 
I will do what I can to supply it, 
from this splendid specimen. 

The City of Peking is a twin 
vessel with the City of Tokio, now 
in process of building, and was her- 
self built and launched at Chester, 
Pa., in November, 1873, by Messrs. 
John Roach & Sons. She is an 
iron screw steamer of 5,000 tons 
burden, and is one of a fleet of 
thirty-two vessels, now owned by 
this company. The Pacific Mail 
8. S. Company was organized, with 
a capital of $4,000,000 and three 


_ vessels, in April, 1848, for freight 


and passenger traffic between New 
York and San Francisco. Lately its 
lines have been extended, from the 
latter port, across the Pacific, to 
Japan and China. The City of 
Peking will run, after November 
next on the last named rowte, and 
when she departs from New York, 
during the month of September, 
1874, will not again be seen upon 
our eastern coast. 
HER SIZE. 


Her total length, over all, is 423 
feet, breadth of beam 48 feet, depth 
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of hold (from keel to spar or 
upper deck) 38} feet. Absolutely 
nothing breaks the promenade on 
either side that deck, for all that 
distance, and this is one thing 
which differences her from all 
other steamships. Fully freighted, 
she will weigh 8,000 tons, and draw 
24 feet of water. 


THE HULL, LOWEST DECK, AND- 
MASTS. 


Her iron shell plating ranges 
from 11-16 of an inch, to a full 
inch in thickness, none of the plates 
being less than 12 feet long, and 
all tapering for the ship’s sheer. 
On her orlop deck (lowest of the 
four) she is permanently divided in- 
to seven water tight compartments, 
the bulkheads fitted into double 
frames. She has four masts, one 
fore, (front) two main, and one 
mizzen (aft) ; and, of the first three, 
both lower and topmasts. are of 
iron, each in one piece. The miz- 
zen mast is of wood. She can 
spread 6,500 square yards of can- 
vas. In the orlop deck is found, 
of course, the stowage for her 
heaviest cargo, including coal, for 
which she has four bunkers round 
about the engine-room, in the ship’s 
middle, two of them 130 feet long, 
with a gross capacity of 1,300 tons. 


THE STEERAGE DECK. 


Above the orlop, is the steerage 
deck, pierced in the centre, as they 
all are, by the engine-room, in- 
cluding boilers. In its very front 
are storage-rooms, for the supplies 
for steerage passengers. Behind 
these, is the principal part of the 
deck, filled with comfortable beds, 
in three tiers, the outer row stand- 
ing at least ten feet from the side 
of the ship. These will accomo- 
date 1,500 persons, and if needed, 
a fourth tier will provide for 500 
more. There are 75 ports or win- 
dows, here, on either side the ves- 
sel, with double shutters of glass 
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and iron. But ventilation is ad- 
ditionally secured, by large oval 
pipes, running fore and aft, on the 
bottom of the deck above this, fit- 


q ted with valves, and connected 
with an engine for exhausting and 


changing the air. The same set of 


3 pipes drop down to the orlop deck, 
and take out the foul air from that. 


A system of steam pipes is here, 
also, for the extinguishing of fire, 


_ and water pipes also run, here, fore 


and aft. Behind this part of the 
steerage deck, is a collision bulk- 
head; under that the specie lock- 
er. This deck is 8 ft. 3 inches at 


_its lowest, and 14 ft. in height at 
Three hatch- 


its highest point. 
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ways, fore, main and aft, lead 
down to all the decks, from the 
upper one, each having its own 
stationary steam engine for hoist- 
ing cargo, or passengers, if need be. 


THE SALOON DECK. 


Rising to this, and next above 
the steerage deck, and beginning 
at the extreme aft or hinder part 
of the ship, one stands in an ele- 
gant Ladies’ Sitting-room, flanked 
by bath-rooms and closets. In 
front of these, on each side a center 
passageway, are 16 capacious state 
rooms, of luxurious fitting and ex- 
cellent ventilation, making 32 in 
all, besides two family rooms, for 
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; three persons in each. The cabin 


passengers’ dining saloon, of un- 
usual size and beauty, comes next 
in front, with stairs leading to the 
upper deck. Before it, and on the 
starboard (right) side the ship, are 
13 other state rooms. One hun- 
dred and fifty cabin passengers 
are provided for. The center 
and the larboard (left) side is here 
taken up with officers’ and mess- 
rooms, room for kitchen, butch- 
er, ice, supplies, &c., &c. Still for- 


- ward are the men’s and women’s 


steerage rooms, designed for such 


- among that class of passengers, as 


are whiter than the “heathen Chi- 
nee.” At the extreme front of the 
saloon deck, is a very comfortable 


forecastle for the ship’s sailors, 83 
feet in height, from floor to the 
deck over it, thoroughly ventilat- 
ed, with ample berths, and excellent 
bedding. The best friends of the 
seaman would ask no better accom- 
odations for his comfort, than are 
here. provided. On this deck are 
seven fire plugs, with hose. 


THE SPAR OR UPPER DECK. 


Here one stands or sits, with 
only the sky, or the ship’s awnings, 
overhead. Going aft, as before, 
the first object to be seen, near the 
stern of the ship, is the housed 
hand steering apparatus, not con- 
nected with the rudder, but ca- 
pable of connection in five minutes’ 
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time, and calling, then, for from 
six to eight men to work it. This 
is only to be used in case the other 
and forward apparatus for steer- 
ing fails, and its gearing is so 
strong that the rudder stock itself, 
will break, before the gear lets go 
its hold. 

Possibly a hundred feet in front 
is the Captain’s room, sumptuous- 
ly furnished, and “Social Hall,” 
both under one roof, the two 34x18 
feet in area. In the latter is a 
noble Weber Grand Piano, and 
in cases, at one end, a fine selec- 
tion of books. The two rooms are 
to be warmed by steam, in pipes. 

Passing forward and in front of 
the space for the heavy glass cover- 
ing of the engine room rising just 
above this deck, we go into the 
smoking-room and next forward of 
that are standing under the bridge, 
by the Pilot-house, with chart-room 
behind, and under it both steam 
and hand steering apparatus. The 
first has its own steam engine, so 
connected with the house, above, 
that by a single movement of his 
hand its occupant sets these wheels 
in motion or stays them in an in- 
stant. This is the apparatus in 
ordinary use, for steering the ship. 
Forward of the bridge, one comes 
to the mighty machinery for hoist- 
ing and letting go the two anchors, 
each of 6,400 lbs. weight, with its 
own steam engine for that work. 

THE SHIP’S PROPELLING POWER. 

Four engines turn the screw 
which moves this monster vessel. 
They are upright, double com- 
pound engines, with two cylinders 
of 51 inches each (high pressure), 
and two of 88 inches each (low 
pressure), having 54 inches stroke 
of piston, in all of 4,500 horse 
power, and carry a maximum of 65 
pounds of steam. They produce 
60 revolutions of the shaft per min- 
ute, giving, in average weather, 
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154 nautical miles to the hour, for — 
progress; or this may be pushed” 
to 80 revolutions per minute. With 
49 revolutions on our trip, the City 
of Peking made 144 knots per 
hour. The shaft for the screw is, 
in all, 170 feet in length ; fitted for 
40 feet, and under the engines, in 
pieces—and then the rest a single 
piece of iron 130 feet long. ‘The 
ten main boilers have 30 furnaces, 
burning 60 tons of coal in 24 hours, 
in a furnace-room 74 feet in length. 


SALT WATER CONDENSER. 

Connected with the engine-room 
is this condenser, producing 5,000 
gallons of fresh water, daily, and 
cooling it down to 52°. This latter 
result is an entirely new one, never 
yet in any vessel save the City of 
Peking, the fruit of years of thought 
and toil by Mr. W. A. Lighthall, 
of New York. 

PUMPS, BOATS, ETC. 

The ship has nine steam pumps, 
five of 12 inch suction, and four of 
5 inch suction, besides two No. 8 
Cameron Pumps. There are 10 
boats, four of them 26 feet long, 7 
feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet 3 
inches deep ; the smallest 22 feet 
long, 5 feet 3 inches wide, and 2 
feet 2 inches deep. A full sett of 
incombustible awnings covers the 
ship, from stem to stern. 


OFFICERS AND CREW ; COST OF THE 
SHIP AND OUTFIT. 

To govern and equip the vessel 
there is one Captain; a Ist, 2d, 3d. 
and 4th officer; boatswain and his 
mate; carpenter and his mate; 1 
Surgeon, 10 cadets; purser and 
his clerk; 36 able seamen; stew- 
ard and stewardess, with assistants 
to the number of 23; and in the 
engineer’s department, | chief and 6 
assistants, 6 oilers, 3 water tenders, 
1 storekeeper, 18 firemen, 18 coal- 


passers and 2 mess boys; in all 136 
perons. 
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A special feature in the equip- 
ment of the Pacific Mail 8. S. Co.’s 
latest and largest steamers, is the 


_ establishment of the official rank of 


cadet. The positions are filled by 
American youth desirous of ac- 
quiring by actual experience a full 


knowledge of what it is to direct 

the administration and seamanship 
_ of the best vessels, and so qualify 
_ themselves for doing it. The rank, 


we judge, corresponds as nearly as 


_ the nature of the case permits, to 
_ that of midshipman in the Navy. 


The money paid to Messrs. Roach 


_& Sons, for the City of Peking, 
- was $1,050,000, and about $40,000 
more covers the bill for joiner’s 


work, outfit and furnishing. The 
upholstery, carpets, linen, &c., were 


_ supplied by Messrs. A. T. Stewart 


A 


' & Co., of New York. Some of 


2] 
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these items are 200 white damask 
table cloths, 2,100 napkins, 300 
colored’ doylies, 2,000 linen sheets, 
2,000 pillow-cases, 3,000 huck tow- 
els, &c. The staterooms are fur- 
nished with 250 best hair mattress- 
es. All this part of the vessel’s 
outfit was made ready in two weeks, 
by 160 girls and 40 men, the sew- 
ing done upon sewing machines 
run by steam. 

It was stated, on the trial trip, 
that the working of the machinery 
of the City of Peking demonstrat- 
ed that the distance from San 
Francisco to Japan is shortened 
from 3 to 5 days, by her construc- 
tion and speed. May that issue 
be an omen of other good fortune 
for the Company itself, and through 
them, for the country and the 
world. 

August 29th, 1874. 


A DIP IN THE SEA. 


Shakespeare has been fiercely 
mauled by the critics for confu- 


- sion of metaphor in speaking of 


how could a man take 


taking up “arms against a sea of 
troubles.” The smart fellows say, 
“ arms 


- against a sea?” in other words, it 
_ is not possible to shoot the Pacific 


- Ocean. 


But what Shakespeare 
suggests is, this jocund morning, 
being done all around the coast 
from Florida to Newfoundland ; 


especial regiments going out from 


Cape May, Long Branch, East 


Hampton, Newport, and Nahant ; 


_ ten thousand bathers, with hands 
thrown into the air,.‘‘ taking up 


arms against the sea.” But the old 


- giant has only to roll over once on 


his bed of sea-weed, and all this 
attacking host are flung prostrate 


upon the beach. 


The sensation of sea- bathing is 
about the same everywhere. First 


_ you have the work of putting on 


the appropriate dress, sometimes 
wet and chill from the previous 
bathing. You get into the gar- 
ments cautiously, touching them 
at as few points as possible; your 
face askew, and with a swift draft 
of breath through your front teeth, 
punctuating the final lodgment of 
each sleeve and fold with a spas- 
modic “Oh!” Then having placed 
your watch where no villainous 
straggler may be induced to exa- 
mine it to see whether he can get 
to the depot in time for the next 
train, you issue forth ingloriously, 
your head down in consciousness 
that you are cutting a sorry figure 
before the world. Barefoot as a 
mendicant, your hair dishevelled 
in the wind, the stripes on your 
clothes strongly suggestive of Sing 
Sing, your appearance a carica- 
ture of human kind, you wander 
up and down the beach a creature 
that the land is evidently trying to 
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shake off and the sea is unwilling 
to take. But you are consoled by 
the fact that all the rest are as 
mean and forlorn-looking as your- 
self; and so you wade in, over foot- 
top, unto the knee, and waist deep. 
The water is icy-cold, so that your 
teeth chatter and your frame 
quakes, until you make a bold 
dive; and in a moment you and 
the sea are good friends, and you 
are not certain whether you have 
surrendered to the ocean or the 
ocean has surrendered to you. 

At this point begin the raptures 
of bathing. You have left the 
world on the beach, and are caught 
up in the arms of experiences that 
you never feel onland. If you are 
far enough out, the breaking wave 
curves over you like a roof inlaid 
and prismatic, bending down on 
the other side of you in layers of 
chalk and drifts of snow, and the 
lightning flash of the foam ends 
in the thunder of the falling wave. 
You fling aside from your arms, as 
worthless, amethyst and emerald 
aud chrysoprase. Your ears are 
filled with the halloo of sporting 
eements, and your eyes with all 
tots and tinges and double-dyesi 
and liquid emblazonment. You 
leap and shout and clap your 
hands, and tell the billows to come 
on; and in excess of glee greet 
persons that you never saw before 
and never will again and never 
want to, and act so wildly that 
others would think you demented 
but that they also are as fully let 
loose; so that if there be one im- 
becile, there are a whole asylum of 
lunatics. It is astonishing how 
many sounds mingle in the water: 
the faint squall of the affrighted 
child, the shrill shriek of the lady 
just introduced to the uproarious 
hilarities, the carouse of the diver, 
the snort of the half-strangled, the 
clear giggle of maidens, the hoarse 
bellow of swamped obesity, the 
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whine of the convalescent invalid, 
the yell of unmixed delight, the 
te-hee and squeak of the city ex- 
quisite learning how to laugh out 
loud, the splash of the brine, the 
cachinnation of a band of harmless 
savages, the stun of the surge on 
your right ear, the hiss of the surf, 
the saturnalia of the elements; 
while overpowering all other sounds 
are the orchestral harmonies of the 
sea, which roll on through the 
ages, all shells, all winds, all cav- 
erns, all billows, heard in “the 
oratorio of the creation.” But, 
while bathing, the ludicrous will 
often break through the grand. 
Swept hither and thither, you find, 
moving in reel and cotillion, sara- 
band and rigadoon and hornpipe, 
Quakers and Presbyterians, who 
are down on the dance. Your 
sparse clothing feels the stress of 
the waves, and you think what an 
awful thing it would be if the girdle 
should burst or a button break, 
and you should have out of respect 
to the feelings of others, to go up 
the beach side-wise or backward 
or on your hands and knees. Close 
beside you, in the surf, isa Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, with a 
garment on that looks like his 
grandmother’s night gown just 
lifted from the wash-tub and not 
yet wrung out. “ On the other side 
is a maiden with a twenty-five 
cent straw hat on a head that or- 
dinarily sports a hundred dollars’ 
worth of millinery. Yonder is a 
Doctor of Divinity, with his head 
in the sand and his feet beating 
the air, traveling heavenward, 
while his right hand clutches his 
wife’s foot, as much as to say, “My 
feet are useless in this emergency ; 
give me the benefit of yours.” 
Now a strong wave, for which 
none are ready, dashes in, and with 
it tumble ashore, in one great wreck 
of humanity, small craft and large, 
stout hulk and swift clipper, helm 
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first, topsail down, forestay-sail in 
tatters, keel up; everything gone 
to pieces in the swash of the surges. 
Ob the glee of sea-bathing! It 
rouses the apathetic. It upsets the 
Sapercilious and pragmatical. It 


_is balsamic for mental wounds. It 


is a tonic for those who need 
strength, and an anodyne for those 
who require soothing, and a febri- 
fuge for those who want their 
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blood cooled ; a filling up for minds 
pumped dry, a breviary for the 
superstitious with endless matins 
and vespers, and to the Christian an 
apocalyptic vision when the morn- 
ing sun gilds the waters, and 
there is spread before him “a sea . 
of glass mingled with fire.” “ Thy 
way, O God, is in the sea, and 
Thy path in the great waters!” 
— Talmadge. 


SPONGE FISHERIES. 


Sponges, to speak of them in a 
general way, are zoophytes, half- 
animal, half-vegetable. They grow 
on rocks in the sea, and fishing for 
them is a regular trade on the coast 
of Greece, Syria, the West Indies, 
and elsewhere. In some instances 
they are secured by diving, and 
in others by being pulled up by a 
pronged instrument. Some new 
and interesting information respect- 
ing the Syrian sponge-fisheries is 
condensed as follows in the Pall 
Mall Budget, from the commercial 
Report of a British vice-consul at 
Beyrout for 1873 : “ The total value 
of the sponges fished on the coast 
of Syria is from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. The pro- 
duction is, however, falling off 
through excessive fishing, and the 
consequent exhaustion of the fish- 
ery-grounds. About two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred boats 
are at present employed in this in- 
dustry on the coast of Syria, man- 
ued by about fifteen hundred men. 
The centres of production are Tri- 
poli, Ruad, Latakia, and Batroun 
on the coast of Mount Lebanon. 
The best qualities are found in the 
neighborhood of Tripoli and Bar- 
troun; but the boats visit all parts 
of the coast, from Mount Carmel 
in the south, to Alexandretita in the 
north. The majority of the boats 
used are ordinary fishing-boats, 


three parts decked over, and carry- 
ing one mast with an ordinary lug- 
sail. They are from eighteen to 
thirty feet in length, and are man- 
ned by a crew of four or five men, 
one of whom is specially engaged 
for the purpose of hauling, while 
the rest are divers. In some cases 
the men own their own boats, but 
generally they are hired for the 
season, which extends from June 
to the middle of October. No 
wages are paid; the remuneration 
consists in an equal share of the 
produce of the fishing. The profits 
of a good diver reach as high as forty 
pounds a season. Diving is prac- 
ticed from a very early age up to 
forty years, beyond which few are 
able to continue the pursuit. It 
does not appear, however, that the 
practice has any tendency to short- 
en life, although, as the diver ap- 
proaches forty, he is less able to 
compete with his younger and 
more vigorous brother. The time 
during which a Syrian diver can 
remain under water depends, of 
course, on his age and training. 
Sixty seconds is reckoned good 
work, but there are rare instances 
of men who are able to stay below 
eighty seconds. The men on the 
coast, however, make extraordinary 
statements as to the length of time 
their best hands are able to remain 
under water, and gravely assert 
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that eight and ten minutes are not 
impossibilities. The. manner of 
diving is as follows: the diver— 
naked, of course,—with an open 
net around his waist for the recep- 
tacle of his prizes, seizes with both 
hands an oblong white stone, to 
which is attached a rope, and 
plunges overboard. On arriving 
at the bottom, the stone is deposit- 
ed at his feet, and keeping hold of 
the rope with one hand, the diver 
grasps and tears off the sponges 
within reach, which he deposits in 
hisnet. He then, by aseries of jerks 
to the rope, gives the signal to 
those above, and is drawn up. In 
former years, the Syrian coast was 
much frequented by Greek divers 
from the islands of the Archipelago. 
Their number is now restricted to 
five or six boats annually, the skill 
of the Syrian, combined with his 
superior knowledge of the fishing- 
grounds, enabling him to compete 
successifully with his foreign op- 
ponent. Although they vary much 
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in quality and size, sponges may 
be generally classified as—1. The 
fine white bell-shaped sponge, 
known as the ‘toilet sponge; 2. 
The large reddish variety, known 
as ‘sponge de Vénise,’ or ‘ bath- 
sponges ;’ 3. The coarse red sponge 
used for household purposes and 
cleaning. Two-thirds of the pro- 
duce of the Syrian coast are pur- 
chased by the native merchants, 
who send it to Europe for sale; 
while the remainder is purchased 


on the spot by French agents, who 


annually visit Syria for the pur- 
pose. France takes the bulk of 
the finest qualities, while the red- 
dish and common sponges are sent 
to Germany and England. The 
revenue derived by government 
from this industry is a tenth of the 
value of the produce. The an- 
nual import of sponges from all 
countries into the United Kingdom 
amounts in value to about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds. 


LIVING BAROMETERS. 


That is a curious instinct which 
a large number of animals possess, 
of predicting the weather and sig- 
nifying the approaching change 
- by peculiar movements or sounds. 
Some of their actions in this re- 
spect appear to be more governed 
by reason than by mere instinct, 
others are clearly due to the mois- 
ture in the air of various atmos- 
pheric influences, while some, 
which occur under conditions which 
prevent their being referred to the 
latter cause, offer an interesting 
field for the investigations of the 
naturalist. The presence of the 
barometer in almost every farm- 
house, together with the weather 
bulletin or the dictum of “Old 
Probabilities,” good for the next 
twenty-four hours, render such 


homely knowledge as that which 
governed the labors of the farmers 
and sailors of the last century al- 
most superfluous in this advanced 
age; but the subject, like all topics 
which relate to the sagacity of the 
lower animals, is of itself an inter- 
esting one. And besides, it is not 
entirely impossible that some farm- 
er to whom the barometer, if he 
had one, would be incomprehensi- 
ble, and whose location prevents 
his obtaining the weather reports, 
may, by some odd action of his 
own cattle, of some insect, or of 
some bird, as described in the fol- 
lowing lines, be forewarned of a 
coming storm in time, and save 
perhaps a crop during the present 
harvest months. . 
We have said that certain move- 
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ments on the part of the animals, 
before a change of weather, appear- 
ed to indicate a reasoning faculty. 
Such seems to be the case with the 
common garden spider, which on 
the approach of rainy or windy 
weather, will be found to shorten 
and strengthen the supporting 
guys of his web, lengthening the 
same when the storm is over. There 
is a popular superstition in England 
that it is unlucky for an angler to 
meet a single magpie; but two of 
the birds together are a good omen. 
The reason is that the birds fore- 
tell the coming of cold or stormy 
weather ; and then, instead of their 
searching for food for their young 
in pairs, one will always remain on 
the nest. Sea gulls predict storms 
by assembling on the land, as they 
know that the rain will bring earth 
worms and larve to the surface. 
This, however, is merely a search 
for food, and is due to the same 
instinct which teaches the swallow 
to fly high in fine weather, and 
skim along the ground when foul 
is coming. They simply follow the 
flies and gnats which remain in the 
warm strata of the air. The dif- 
ferent tribes of wading birds al- 
ways migrate before rain, likewise 
to hunt for food. 
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There is a large variety of ac- 
tions of which it is hardly possible 
to give a satisfactory explanation. 
Coming rain is foretold by the pea- 
cock uttering frequent cries, by 
the woodpecker lamenting, by par- 
roquets babbling, by pintados perch- 
ing, and by geese running around 
uneasily. So also it is said that, 
when a storm is at hand, swine will 
carry hay and straw to hiding 
places, oxen will lick themselves 
the wrong way of the hair, sheep 
will bleat and skip about, hogs 
turned out in the woods will come 
home grunting and squealing, colts 
will rub their backs against the 
ground, crows will gather in crowds, 
crickets will sing more loudly, flies 
come into the house, frogs croak 
and change color to a dingier hue, 
dogs eat grass, and rooks soar like 
hawks. 

It is probable that many of these 
actions are due to actual uneasi- 
ness, similar to that which all who 
are troubled with corns or rheuma- 
tism experience before a storm, and 
are caused both by the variation 
in barometric pressure and the 
changes in the electrical condition 
of the atmosphere. 


MAKING TELESCOPE GLASSES. 


In Professor Newcomb’s article 
on the new telescope at Washing- 
tou, in Scribner’s, occurs this ac- 
count of the process employed by 
the manufacturers, Messrs. Alvan 
Clark & Sons, in grinding, polish- 
ing and perfecting the immense 
object glasses: The tools are very 
simple—round plates of cast iron, 
about three feet in diameter, hol- 
lowed out to suit the curves of the 
lens. They have somewhat the ap- 
pearance of huge shallow saucers, 
or more nearly still, of the shallow 


iron drinking cups attached to 
pumps or hydrants in some of our 
cities. Three of these tools were 
necessary, one nearly flat, for the 
inner surface of the flint glass, one 
convex for its outer surface, and 
one concave, for the crown glass. 
The surface of the tool is covered 
with coarse emery and water, the 
glass is laid upon it, and the grind- 
ing is carried on by sliding the 
glass back and forth on the tool. 
While sliding, the glass is slowly 
turned round so that the grinding 
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strokes occur sucessively in every 
direction on the glass, while, at 
the same time the operators con- 
tinually move around in the other 
direction, so that the strokes are 
made successively in every direc- 
tion on the tool. The result of these 
combined motions is that every in- 
equality, either on the glass or the 
tool, is gradually worn away, and 
both are reduced to portions of 
nearly perfect spheres. When this 
result is attained, the grinding is 
continued with emery of continual- 
ly greater degrees of fineness, until 
the surface becomes quite smooth. 

The next operation is that of 
polishing. The whole tool is cever- 
ed with a thin coating of pitch, 
which is pressed while still warm 
into the proper shape It is then 
covered with a layer of water and 
the polishing rouge, and the glass 
is again laid upon it, and kept in 
motion in the same way as in the 
fine grinding. Thus each surface 
of the two glasses is speedily 
brought to a high polish. 

The operations we have thus far 
described require no extraordinary 
skill on the part of the workman. 
With a little patience and practice 
almost any one can make himself 
a better glass than any known be- 
fore the invention of the achro- 
matic telescope. But, such a glass 
would by no means serve the pur- 
pose of astronomy now, and the 
chances of a glass of any size turn- 
ing out exactly right on the first 
trial are very slight. The skill of 
the optician is now called into play 
to rectify the figure. Two form- 
idable difficulties have to be over- 
come, to find what the defects of 
the glass are, and where they are 
situated, and then to remove them 
without introducing others. To 
find the defects the glasses are put 
together, set up on edge, facing a 
luminous point at a distance equal 
to ten or fifteen times the focal 
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length. The image of the point 
formed in the focus of the glass is 
then examined with an eye-piece of 
high power, or the eye is placed ex- 
actly in the focus, and the aspect of 
the glass noted as the light from the 
point passes through it. By these 
means the skilled optician can judge 
where the curves of the glasses are 
too great, and where too small. 
The glasses are now taken back 
to the tool and the polishing pro- 
cess is recommenced, only pressing 
upon those parts of the glass where 
it has to be ground away. The 
glass is then tried again, and again 
returned to the polisher. The de- 
fects in a small glass can be thus 
polished away in a.few days, but 
as the size is increased the process 
becomes more and more tedious, 
and the difficulties of judging what 
the defects are, and of handling 
the glass on the polisher so as to 
diminish them, increase enormous- 
ly. It isin this tentative process 
of gradually working out every 
defect of figure, and even in com- 
pensating defects in the uniformity 
of the glass itself by a suitable 
change of figure, that the Clarks 
have exhibited their unrivaled skill. 


ee 
Precious Stones—Their Significance. 


The Poles believe that each 
month of the year is under the in- 
fluence of a precious stone which 
exerts its power over the destiny 
of any person born during the 
period of its sway. It is therefore 
customary among friends and loy- 
ers to make reciprocal presents of 
trinkets ornamented with the na- 
tal stones. The following is a list 
of the stones peculiar to each 
month, with their meanings ; 

January. — Garnet: 
and Fidelity. 

February,—Amethyst: Sinceri- 
ty. 


Constancy 
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March. — Bloodstone: Courage 
and Presence of Mind. 

April.—Diamond: Innocence. 

May. — Emerald: Success in 
Love. 

June.—Agate: Health and Long 
Life. 


_ July. — Cornelian: Contented 
Mind. 

August. — Sardonyx: Conjugal 
Felicity. 


_ September. — Chrysolite : Anti- 
dote against Madness. 

October.—Opal: Hope. ; 

November.—Topaz: Fidelity. 

December. — Turquoise: Pros- 
perity. 

In some cases instead of words 
the stones are made to tell the 
posy by means of acrostics, thus to 
obtain Love the following arrange- 
ment is made— 

L apis lazuli, 

O pal, 

V erde antique, 

E merald ; 
and for ZLove me, malachite’ and 
another emerald are added. 

For the words Dearest and [e- 
gard the stones are arranged as 
follows: 


D iamond, R uby, 

E merald, E merald. 
Amethyst, Garnet, 
Ruby, A methyst. 
E merald, R uby, 

S apphire, LD iamond. 
T opaz. 


At the time of O’Connell’s agi- 
tation in Ireland, rings and brooch- 
es were set with the word /tcpeal 
thus : 

R uby, 

E merald, 

P earl, 

E merald, 

A methyst, 
L apis lazuli. 

In one of these rings belonging 
to a gentleman, the lapiz lazuli 
dropped out, and he took it to a 
working jeweller in Cork to be re- 
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paired..2When jhe got it back, 
however, he found topaz in place 
of the lapis lazuli, and therefore 
he told the workman a mistake had 
been made. “No mistake,,’ an- 
swered the jeweller, “It was Re- 
peal; let us repeat, and we may 
have it yet.” 

Names are sometimes represent- 
ed on rings by the same means; 
and the Prince of Wales on his 
marriage to the Princess Alexan- 
dra gave her as a keeper one with 
the stones set so as to represent 
his familiar name of Bertie, as 
follows : 

B eryl, 

E merald, 
R uby, 

T urquoise, 
I acinth, 

E merald. 

The French have precious stones 
for all the alphabet with the ex- 
ception of f, k, q, y, and z, and 
they obtain the words Sowvenir and 
Amitié by the following means— 

8 aphir or sardonie, 

O nyx or opale, 

U raine, 

V ermeille, 

E meraude, 

N atralithe, 

I ris, 

R ubis or rose diamant. 

A méthiste or aigue-marine 

M alachite, 

lenis, 

T urquoise or topaze, 

I ris, 

E meraude. 
—————— 7 


The South Sea Islands. 


Few more absorbing pages will 
be found in the annals of travel 
and discovery than those which re- 
late to the distant archipelagoes of 
the South Pacific. Brilliant in 
coloring and replete with dramatic 
incident, they offer exciting visions 
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of wild adventure to the ardent 
boy and fascinating studies to the 
grown man. From the first chap- 
ter to the last they are packed with 
' stories of the exploits of brave ex- 
plorers, the conquests of heroes of 
youthful idolatry, the patient 
labors of scientists, and the vicis- 
situdes of an advancing civiliza- 
tion. The outrages of the infamous 
“labor” trade recently brought to 
light give them a still greater in- 
terest from a humanitarian point 
of view, and it would not be easy 
’ to write about them without being 
entertaining. Comprised in several 
distinct groups scattered across the 
wide southern ocean, the islands 
are populated by diverse races, 
and in formation and vegetation 
are also varied. In some the wo- 
men are perfect nymphs, with soft 
brown complexions, wavy black 
tresses, and as delicate forms as 
sculptor ever imitated in marble. 
They have musical voices, amiable 
manners, and sharp minds; while 
the men are muscular fellows, of 
friendly and courageous disposi- 
tions. In others the men and wo- 
men alike are black, dwarfed, ig- 
norant, and ferocious, with beastly 
customs and manners. The land 
of one is a fruitful paradise, and of 
the other a lava bed. But whether 
intelligent or savage, nearly all the 
islanders have been blessed with a 
soil that yields without tillage, and 
encourages generosity, indolence, 
and sweetness of temper. Most 
have submitted to the emollient in- 
fluence of the missionary, and of 
those who have not, it is only fair to 
say that they are less inherently 
cruel than resentful of the wrongs 
they have suffered for a century at 
the hands of white traders. Both 
sides are guilty of atrocities; but 
robbed, kidnapped, and enslaved, 
the savage has too often wreaked 
his vengeance, upon the first Eu- 
ropean he has encountered, with- 
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out discriminating between enemy 
and friend. We read of a village 
inhabited only by widows and or- 
phans, the men having been carried 
away by slavers, and on the next 
page of a massacre of whites. From 
this division of crime, obstacles are 
met with in inflicting punishments, 
and it isnot an easy matter to decide 
whether the savages have not been 
incited to their acts in the spirit of 
retaliation. It will be observed 
that the consequential problem is 
not without a resemblance to our 
own Indian question. — Harper’s 
Magazine. 
————a -- ae 


Who Discovered the Northwest 
Passage ? 


The death of Sir Robert M‘Clure, 
C. B., last October, in England, 
gave rise to the question, Who dis- 
covered the N. W. passage? By 
the friends of Sir Robert, it was 
claimed that to him this honor be- 
longed, while Lady Franklin claim- 
ed it for those attached to the ill- 
fated expedition, commanded by 
Sir John Franklin. In the Ocean 
Tighways or Geographical Review, 
published in London, for December, 
1873, we find this subject fully dis- 
cussed in a memoir of Sir Robert. 
As both Lady Franklin and Sir 
Robert, are remembered by some 
of our readers, we think they will 
not be uninterested in learning the 
comparative claims of the two 
claimants. 

During a period of three hun- 
dred years it remained an unsolved 
problem whether or not there was 
a water communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
via the Arctic Ocean. Expedition 
after expedition had been sent 
forth from Europe, but especially 
from England, to solve this prob- 
lem of oceanic navigation. 

Sir Robert M‘Clure, when com- 
manding H.B.M.S. Jnvestigator, 
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with his crew passed from ocean to 
ocean, although compelled to leave 
his ship in the ice. ‘The Jnvestiga- 
tor was one among other ships 
sent out to search for the lost 
erews of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. This vessel came 
around Cape Horn and touched at 
Honolulu, leaving on the 4th 
of July, 1850, proceeding north, 
she entered the Arctic Ocean, and 
rounding Point Barrow, passed 
three successive winters in the ice. 
On the 6th of April, 1853, they 
were met by an expedition from 
the opposite direction on board the 
Resolute. commanded by Captain 
Kellett, (Lieutenant Meacham, an 
officer on board the Resolute, died 
in Honolulu, in February, 1858, 
while in command of H. B. M.S. 
Vixen.) Capt. M‘Clure and crew 
abandoned their vessel, and went 
on board the Lesolute, by which 
and other vessels they subsequent- 
ly returned to England. 

The comparative merits of the 
claimants are set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which we copy 
from the Ocean Highways or Geo- 
graphical Review : 

“The fact was established by 
M‘Clintock, in May, 1859; and 
the widow of Franklin claims for 
these survivors of her brave hus- 
band’s expedition the honor of 
having been the first to discover 
the Northwest Passage. M‘Clure 
would have been the first to say 
‘be it so.’ 

“ But to Sir Robert M‘Clure and 
the crew of the Investigator was 
reserved a greater achievement. 
They made the passage. Nine 
years before McClintock discovered 
the traces which proved what the 
survivors of the Hrebus and Terror 
had done, M‘Clure had connected 
the work of Beechey from the 
west with that of Parry from the 
east, and has thus proved the con- 
tinuity of the sea between the At- 
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lantic and Pacific. Moreover, after 
four winters in the Arctic Regions, 
he and his brave followers actually 
performed the feat which so many 
other navigators had been unable 
to accomplish. He solved the prob- 
lem of three centuries, and passed 
with his men from ocean to ocean. 
‘Capt. Robert M:Clure,’ says Os- 
borne, ‘came, indeed, too late to 
save Franklin ; but at least he tho- - 
roughly completed the search for 
him on one given line, by passing 
from ocean to ocean, and he se- 
cured to the Royal Navy and to 
Great Britain the imperishable re- 
nown of having successfully ac- 
complished an enterprise long at- 
tempted in vain.” — Honolulu 
Friend. 


—_——_——? 0 <—___-___ 
New Orleans since the War. 


The position of the Crescent City 
at the embouchure of the Missis- 
sippi River would seem to have 
given her the keys of the Gulf, and 
thus made her the great entrepot 
and distributing centre for West 
Indian and South American pro- 
ducts. Yet she has lost during and 
since the war even the small head- 
way she had previously made in 
this direction ; during the ten years 
preceding the war she imported 
three millions and a quarter bags 
of coffee, equivalent to one-third of 
all the coffee imported into the 
United States; and for the four 
years following the war she received 
less than one-tenth of that import, 
and seven-eighths less than her pre- 
vious receipts. The immense cir- 
cuit this trade now makes to reach 
Northern ports shows that immense 
efforts and extraneous causes alone 
can effect so unnatural a diversion. 
Nor is it in her external trade 
alone that New Orleans has suffer- 
ed. She re-echoes the complaint 
of the famous old South Carolina 
judge of olden time, who declared 
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that he “had been once a great 
hogshead of law, but that the little 
lawyers came with their little tiu 
cups, and tapped and drew off a 
pint at a time, until little was left 
but the lees.” So her active little 
neighbors, who can not rival her 
in population, resources, or posi- 
tion individually, have diverted 
each of them a portion of her trade 
—some for export to the North, 
others, like Columbus, to feed their 
own factories, while other causes 
have diminished her dry-goods 
trade. 

Among the many striking 
changes wrought by the war 
through the extension of railroad 
lines, the diversion of trade from 
old routes is one of the most 
noticeable throughout the South- 
ern country. The giant young 
city of St. Louis, and the grow- 
ing new centres of Louisville and 
Memphis, have diverted much 
of the trade of New Orleans 
by steamboat and railroad lines, 
tapping the trade of the great river 
and its tributaries, and competing 
even for the dry-goods supplies of 
Texas. Not so severely crippled 
in credit or cash as the Crescent 
City, not subjected to the same in- 
ternal taxation and depreciation of 
values, these younger rivals have 
stolen away much of their elder sis- 
ter’s trade, leaving her to depend 
chiefly on her cotton and other 
staples. It is believed, however, 
that when the bar obstructions are 
removed, or the St. Philip’s Canal 
facilitates the navigation by mak- 
ing a safe and easy outlet to the 
Gulf, that New Orleans will regain 
her lost ground, and start on a new 
career of prosperity. 

But the greatest drawbacks on 
the commerce of New Orleans are 
the want of capital (or of credit 
that might command it), and the 
terrible taxation, Federal and State 
under which it staggers. The cot- 
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ton crop, which the world must 
have, is chiefly moved by foreign 
capital. English, French, German 
and New York banking houses 
make more money out of exchange 
at such periods than the planter or 
his factor can out of his produce. 
There are in New Orleans but ten 
or eleven banking houses, whose 
entire paid-up capital does not 
reach $7,500,000 and the total de- 
posits average about double that 
sum—only a drop in the bucket 
when the amount necessary to 
move one-third of a cotton crop 
now averaging 4,000,000 bales an- 
nually is considered, not to men- 
tion the other staples and articles 
of internal trade drawn down the 
river from the vast region above, 
and by the railroads from the sur- 
rounding country made tributary 
to her trade by the new lines of 
railway and water communication, 
executed or in process of execution. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


a Ge 
Bismarck’s Navy. 


The Germans have suddenly be- 
come proud of their navy, as a 
means of enforcing respect for 
their name and nation, and they 
seem disposed to play with it as a 
child with a new toy. It has been 
the boast of England that if an 
Englishman was harmed in any 
part of the world ships and soldiers 
would soon be there to take satis- 
faction for the insult. But nowa- 
days political economists are count- 
ing the cost of putting the national 
honor into the hands of any im- 
prudent or reckless Englishman, 
and are doubting whether Abys- 
sinian and Ashantee wars pay for 
the outlay. Germans, on the other 
hand, have long been humiliated 
in foreign countries by the thought 
that no one knew or cared for their 
nationality nor apprehended any in- 
terference on their behalf. Of what 
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avail was it for a German to appeal 
to the flag of Hanover, of Baden, 
of Wurtemberg, or of Bavaria? 
Now, however, Germany is known 
over the wide world, and Germany 
is fast becoming a power on the 
sea ; and so the murder of Captain 
Schmidt, by the Carlists, is some- 
how to be avenged. Everybody is 
crying out for this, and the govern- 
ment has not been slow to improve 
the occasion for a demonstration in 
Spanish affairs. 
———> 6 ___ 
Kilauea Voleano. 


We started (says a correspon- 
dent of the Friend) June 27th, in 
the fresh and dewy morning. The 
woods through which we passed 
seemed more than ever enchant- 
ingly beautiful and _ tropical. 
We had delightful weather all 
the way, reaching Kilauea at 
a little after three o’clock. The 
House is delightfully comfort- 
able, and seems a magical contrast 
to the old-time quarters. We en- 
joyed everything from the glow of 
the open fire-place to the straw- 
berries and ohelos, from the fresh 
bracing mountain breeze to the 
steam of the sulphur bath. 

Tuesday evening we watched the 
fires from the brink of the old 
crater. The reflection on the clouds 
was very fine. Wednesday morn- 
ing was superbly bright and cool, 
with Maunaloa and Maunakea in 
grand relief, perfecty~@cloudless. 
THe centre of the great lake, you 
know, fell in during the earth- 
quake of 68. We walked round 
the edge of the basin to the lake. 
We explored a cave on the way, 
where the specimens of crystals, 
etc., were very fine. When I vis- 
ited the volcano before, (1868), the 
surface of the burning lake seem- 
ed several hundred feet below us, 
and we could watch the action of 
the lava without much difficulty. 
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Now everything seemed changed 

The surface seemed within about’ 
fifty feet of us and the heat was 
intense.. We did not dare to re- 
main long for fear the bank would 
fall in. I was grandly satisfied. 
There was a tremendous opening 
in the northern part of the lake, 
through which the lava was flow- 
ing at a fearful rate off into some 
part of the large crater. The 
action was terrible! After we left 
the lake we parted company with 
some of the more timid members 
of the expedition, who went home 
the safer way, while the rest of us 
pushed on over the surface of a 
recent flow. We passed several 
caves where there was a furious 
disturbance, looked down through 
cracks, where the lava was flow- 
ing, ran through steam and gassses, 
and at last reached a stream of 
liquid lava. It has always been 
my most earnest desire to see the 
lava near at hand, and now I was 
enabled to thrust my cane into the 
burning lava. I was delighted. 
We procured some fine specimens 
with coins stuck in them. Every 
one reached the house safely 
though sadly tired. We arrived 
at Hilo Thursday night, and we 
have been resting ever since. 


—_—__— 0~<—____ 


Census of Japan. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: 
“The census of Japan for the year 
1872 has just been published, and 
contains many interesting and 
some curious items of information. 
From it we learn that the total 
population of the islands is 33,- 
110,825, of whom 16,796,158 are 
males and 16,314,637 are females. 
Of this number 14 are princes, 15 
princesses, and 2,666 of noble birth; 
while of Budhist priests, priestes- 
ses, and nuns, there are no fewer 
than 221,467. The Shinto priests 
and priestesses number 102,477, 
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and the ‘common people’ are put 
down at 30,837,271. Among these 
‘common people’ it is curious to 
notice the very large proportion of 
women who are engaged in the 
various trades and occupations. 
For instance, out of the total num- 
ber of 14,870,46 farmers, 5,866,412 
are females; and 489,409 merchant 
offices are presided over by women, 
as compared with 819,782 which 
have men as masters. It is plain, 
therefore, that women in Japan 
are not suppressed as they are in 
most Eastern countries; and the 
criminal statistics show that, com- 
pared with the men, they are as 
honorably free from crime as they 
are diligent in the pursuit of law- 
ful occupations. The criminals in 
prison are said to number 2,430, 
of whom only 119 are females; 
while the number at the penal set- 
tlements are 962 and 26, and at 
hard labor 2,726 and 320. It is 
impossible to suppose that these 
figures even approximately repre- 
sent the number of criminals in 
Japan. If they did, they would 
yield the truly astonishing result 
that out of a population of more 
than thirty-three millions, only 1 
in 5,900 is an offender against the 
law.” 
—__—=<-0 <> —____— 
The Immigration from Russia 
to America. 


The Hastern Budget of May 
says; “Gen. Totdleben, the defend- 
er of Sebastopol, has been sent by 
the Emperor of Russia on a mis- 
sion to the Mennonites, with the 
object of deterring them from emi- 
grating to America. It appears 
that the Emperor intended from 
the first to grant special privileges 
to the members of this sect with 
regard to the new military service 
law, but that his intentions were 
misunderstood by the officials, and 
that the Mennonites consequently 
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determined to emigrate. The con- | 
cessions now offered to them are 
more extensive than those made 
by Prussia under. similar circum- 
stances. The Mennonites in Prus- 
sia were simply drafted into the 
sanitary branches of the army, ~ 
while in Russia they are to be em- 
ployed exclusively in military hos- 
pitals, specially set apart for mem- — 
bers of their sect. 
2-9 = 


The Sabbath-keeping Captain. 


I once knew the captain of a 
sperm whaler in the Pacific, whose 
name was Morgan. About ten days 
before sailing on his first cruise, 
he happened to enter a chapel 
where a revival service was being 
held, and the result was eventful. 
Divine grace now wrought so 
wondrous a change in him that 
when he once more went to sea, the 
old hands among his crew could 
scarcely recognize him for the same 
man. He who once never gave a 
command unaccompanied by an 
oath, was now never heard to swear; 
and such was the force of his char- 
acter and the power of his example, 
that in a few months’ time not a man 
of his crew dared to use a profane 
expression while within his hear- 
ing. The discipline of the ship 
was not a bit lessened, and every 
one was happier, from the sobriety 
and good feeling of which the cap- 
tain set example. 

His owner was a Sidney mer- 
chant, who had several vessels em- 
ployed in the sperm fishery. The 
young captain had actually sailed 
for the fishing-grounds, when one 
night, as he was reading his Bible 
in the cabin, he came upon the 
Commandments, and the question 
of lowering his boats on the Sab- 
bath, should a whale appear in 
sight on that day, all at once start- 
ed up in his mind. The words were 
not to be evaded: “In it thou 
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shalt do no manner of work ;” 
and he resolved to follow the divine 
command implicitly, although it 
was not without a great inward 
struggle that he did so. But, as 
he thought of his officers and crew, 
who were not paid by wages, but 
by proportionate shares of the oil 
captured, he felt anxious. They 
might mutiny and resist him by 
force. He could only hope that 
the occasion might not arise; but 
if so, he would do his duty—the 
issue was in the hands of God. 

They reached their selected sta- 
tion, and many weeks passed with- 
out a sperm-whale coming in sight. 
At last, one Sunday afternoon, two 
hours before sunset, the longed-for 
cry of “There she spouts !—there 
again” reached the deck from the 
lookout at the masthead, and in- 
stantly all was activity and bustle. 
Each crew sprang to lower its re- 
spective boat, and for one brief 
moment the young captain hesitat- 
ed. It was but for a moment, how- 
ever. 

As if spoken actually in his ear, 
he thought he heard clearly and 
distinctly the words, “‘ Remember 
the Sabbath-day to keep it holy !” 
and his own voice rang through 
the ship declaring that not a boat 
should leave her that day. 

The scene that ensued—the am- 
azement, succeeded by rage, when 
they understood his motive, the 
violence and tumult—all may be 
imagined. But the captain was un- 
moved, and his courageous un- 
daunted demeanor at last quelled 
the riot; but not until he had pro- 
mised them that he would give up 
to them from his own shares in 
future captures, an equivalent for 
their loss on the present occasion. 

“The owner will think nothing 
of losing his share, of course!” 
said his mate, who had been fore- 
most in opposition, as he followed 
his captain into the cabin. “This 
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will be the first and last vessel 
you'll ever command of his, at any 
rate! Id like to have that agree- 
ment down in black and white, if 
you please, Captain Morgan, and 
so would the crew, and at once, 
too.” 

The captain answered mildly, 
pointing out to the mate that any 
agreement executed on the Sab- 
bath would be null in law, and pro- 
mised to satisfy them on the mor- 
row. There was sadness in his 
tones as he spoke; for Morgan felt 
the truth of what his mate had 
said, that no owner would ever give 
him a ship to command again. 

The mate was a rough sailor, 
who had known his commander 
from boyhood. He felt touched 
with pity for one whose motive in 
thus acting he respected, and in 
his blunt way he apologized to the 
captain for what he had said about 
the shares: 

“You see, Captain Morgan, I 
have a wife and five children to 
keep; and if Providence sends us 
a whale on Sunday, I take it as 
Providence means us to catch that 
whale—leastways that’s my—” 

The words were arrested on his 
lips, and he stood still and motion- 
less, his eyes fixed intently on an 
object close before him. Morgan 
had thrown himself down listlessly 
after the fierce and turbulent scene 
he had just passed through, and 
had sat for some minutes brooding 
over the probable effect on his 
future prospects of that day’s inci- 
dent, and trying in the strength of 
his newly found hopes, to say, 
“ Thy will be done.” He had con- 
tinued for some minutes thus, when 
a sudden exclamation roused him. 

“Captain Morgan! Come here 
quick, sir, please! Look!” 

And the mate pointed at what 
had arrested his attention, while 
an expression of alarm, mingled 
with astonishment and incredulity, 
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overspread his features as he ac- 
tually saw the mercury of the 
barometer rapidly falling lower and 
lower as he stood. Morgan jump- 
ed up and looked, and both bound- 
ed on to the deck to summon the 
crew. Well was it for that crew 
that none of them had left the ship 
in her boats, for in half an hour all 
were engaged in a desperate life- 
and-death struggle, which taxed 
every energy, and demanded the 
utmost efforts of every individual 
on board. 

For three days they scudded be- 
fore the hurricane ; and when it 
had passed by they found they had 
been driven some hundred of miles 
beyond the bounds they had set 
to their cruising ground; but, to 
their intense delight, they dis- 
covered that part of the ocean to 
be in reality one of the best fishing 
grounds possible. 

Scarcely had the weather mod- 
erated, when they found them- 
selves in the midst of a whole 
“ school” of sperm whales, and two 
were secured. Hardly had these 
been “tried out,” 7. ¢, rendered 
into oil, when more were seen; 
and, in short, so fortunate were 
they, that instead of two, or even 
three years, (the usual time taken 
to fill a good-sized ship,) Captain 
Morgan’s vessel returned to Sydney 
in ten months! Thus the captain’s 
firmness in acting up to his convic- 
tions of duty, instead of causing 
him loss, actually had a contrary 
effect ; and his owner was so pleas- 
ed at his speedy return with so 
rich a cargo, that he told him he 
might lower or not when he pleas- 
ed.— Christian Weekly. 

POS —__—_ 
The Changed Crew. 

“The W. , a vessel of 400 tons 
burden, was freighted from Liver- 
pool, for a trading voyage up the 
Mediterranean. I was intimately ac- 
quainted withthe captain’s nephew, 
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an accomplished young man, of 
handsome person, but, alas! a wil- 
ling victim at the shrine of pleasure. 
He had shipped himself for the 
voyage as steward. When leaving 
Liverpool, I put into his hands a 
small bundle of tracts; and in 
proof of his esteem for me, he prom- 
ised to read them at his leisure, 
and likewise to distribute some 
among the ship’s company. Not 
an individual, from the captain to 
the cabin-boy, appeared to have 
the least sense of religion ; nor, do 
I believe they had a Bible or New 
Testament on board. On the re- 
turn of the vessel, about twelve 
months afterwards, as soon as my 
young friend could step ashore, he 
paid me a visit. On my saluting 
him with, ‘Well, what cheer, my 
lad?” he answered, (at the same 
time the tears trembling in his 


eyes), ‘Through the mercy of God 


Tam well, and the whole ship’s crew.’ 
Surprised at hearing a strain of 
pious gratitude flow from those 
lips which formerly were seldom 
opened except to pollute them with 
profane conversation, I said, ‘ Wil- 
liam, what has produced this 
change in your look, your address, 
your language? How is it that 
you acknowledge that it is of the 
Lord’s mercies that you are not 
consumed?’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I will 
relate particulars :— 

“You recollect, on my taking 
leave of you, you placed in my 
hand a small parcel of tracts, and 
I promised to read them; this I have 
done. On leaving the port we had 
a favorable wind through the 
Channel. The wind then chopped 
round direct in our teeth, and we 
had to contend with light, contrary 
winds, till we entered the Straits 
of Gibraltar. During this part of 
the voyage, I had little or no op- 
portunity toread the tracts. I did, 
on the first Sabbath, turn them 
over, and put a few in my pocket, 
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and occasionally taking out one, 
give ita sneering glance, and then 
handed it to one of the boys or 
men, with a smile of ridicule. 
“<«QOn passing the Straits, we had 
a tedious, though pleasant, voyage 
to Smyrna. Having much time 
upon my hands, I now and then 
looked at a tract, to pass away the 
time. One evening,—(I well re- 
member the evening), it was about 
an hour before sunset; there was 
scarce a breath of air; we had 
spread all the cavass we could, 
which lay flapping idly against the 
mast; the men on board were sit- 
ting, some on the forehatch, others 
lolling over the windlass, now and 
then wispering a curse, instead of 
a prayer, for a breeze; the wide 
and beautiful expanse of water, 
smooth as glass, was bounded by 
a clear and serene sky; and the 


smoke of Mount Vesuvius was just 


visible in the horizon; every ob- 
ject seemed hushed; not a sound 
was heard but our own breathings, 
and the gentle breaking of the sea 
against the bows of the vessel ;—I 
was looking over the ship’s side, 
viewing the calm and peaceful close 
of another day. This brought to 
my recollection the evening when 
I took my last farewell of my 
friends at home. Musing thus, my 
‘mind had acquired a tint of melan- 
choly. I just then put my hand 
into my jacket pocket, and feeling 
some paper, took out what proved 
to be the tract entitled ‘ The 
Swearer’s Prayer” I read it aloud 
in the hearing of the whole crew ; 
and I suppose the state of my feel- 
ings was manifested by my tone of 
voice. 

“<When I read it a silence en- 
sued: not one of us felt inclined to 
raise his eyes from what they were 
fixed upon, fearing to meet the look 
of another, and knowing that, to a 
man, we were all shockingly guilty 
of swearing. At length we looked 
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at each other in a side-long kind 
of way ;.and one man said, ‘ Mr. 
William, I never heard or thought 
of this before; this kind of reading 
has made me feel very strange, 
I’m all over trembling; I don’t 
think I should like to swear again, 
—should you, Jack? turning short 
to a seaman alongside of him, who 
looked him full in the face, and 
burst into tears. The shedding of 
tears ran like a contagion through 
the whole company. After weep- 
ing in silence, with our faces hid 
with our hands, one man said, 
‘Jack, suppose we hand up a pray- 
er to God for forgiveness. Mr. 
William, you have had more learn- 
ing than we—you can make a 
prayer.’ Alas! I had never pray- 
ed; I could only sigh. I really 
thought my hear twould burst. O 
how dreadful did sin appear! One 
of the men then broke - the silence. 
With his arms across his breast, and 
tears of penitential sorrow rolling 
down his cheeks, he cried, out ‘O 
God who made our souls, have mercy 
and pardon the miserable crew on 
this deck!’ There was not a heart 
that did not respond, ‘Lord, hear 
this prayer, and forgive !’’ 

“ But, not to enter into detail, the 
Lord was pleased to work a change 
in the whole of the ship’s company. 
One circumstance I must not for- 
get to mention. The captain, a 
drunken, swearing fellow, thought 
his men were bewitched. On the 
following morning he came on deck, 
and, as usual, was giving his orders, 
mixed with fearful oaths, when one 
of the men, in a most respectful 
manner, begged he would not 
swear at them,—that they should 
obey his orders with more comfort 
to themselves without it. Indeed, 
on his return from the voyage, the 
captain remarked to a person, he 
was obliged to refrain from swear- 
ing, it began to appear so singular 
on board,” 
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The Praying Sailors. 


A ship once sprang a-leak in 
mid ocean, and there seemed no 
escape for the crew from a watery 
grave. The captain, with deep 
emotion, gathered his men around 
him, thirty-two in number, and 
briefly stated to them their con- 
dition. “Are you prepared for 
it?” he asked, feelingly. 

Two men stepped forward. “Cap- 
tain, we believe we are prepared 
for death.” 


“Then,” said he, “pray for me 
and your shipmates. I acknowl- 
edge that I am not prepared.” 


The two men knelt down with 
the company, and earnestly prayed 
God to save them all for His dear 
Son’s sake. There was no jeering 
now at their praying shipmates. 
No one to scoff at their religion. 
Every one felt that there was com- 
fort and safety only for them in 
God. While they were praying 
their signal of distress was seen, 
and a life-boat sent to their rescue. 
They felt as if God had sent an 
angel to their help, and their 
thanksgivings was as earnest as 
their prayers for assistance had 
been. A daily prayer meeting was 
established among them, and be- 
fore the port was reached each one 
of the thirty-two were hopefully 
converted. 


It is a blessing beyond every 
other earthly good to be associated 
in life with praying, Christian peo- 
ple. We do not know how many 
times the Lord wards off danger 
and trouble from us on this account, 
and how many blessings come to 
us in answer to their prayers. 
Choose such company in prefer- 
ence to any other, if you would 
enjoy the blessing God bestows in 
this life, and be fitted at last for 
such companionship in the life be- 
yond. 
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Items. 
The Honolulu Friend of August 
Ist, says: 
REY. F. THOMPSON. 


“Most sincerely we regret to part 
with our fellow laborer in the 
Christian ministry. For five years 
he has officiated as pastor of the 
Foreign Church at Hilo, and se- 
cured the confidence and affection 
of his people. His style of preach- 
ing is attractive, and his discourses 
are carefully elaborated. We lose 
his services, but wé feel fully con- 
fident some parish in California or 
the East will profit by our loss, 
and secure the labors of an elo- 
quent preacher and good pastor. 
He leaves. with the cordial good 
will of the foreign community 
generally, taking passage with his 
family on board the D. C. Murray.” 


H. B. M. 8. 8S. CAMELEON. 


This vessel left Honolulu some 
eighteen months since, on a cruise 
through the South Seas, touching 
at Pitcairn’s Island. She took 
thither supplies under orders of 
the British Government, and boxes 
of clothing were gratuitously sup- 
plied by the foreign residents of 
Honolulu for distribution among 
the Pitcairners. All these con- 
tributions were gratefully received. 
There are now, as we learn from 
officers on board the vessel, seventy 
inhabitants. Thursday October 
Christian is chief magistrate. Si- 
mon Young and daughter are 
school teachers. The islanders 
are quite prosperous and content- 
ed. Their former companions on 
Norfolk Island are also prospering 
at last accounts. 


GOOD WORK AMONG SAILORS AND 
SOLDIERS. 
The following paragraph is from 
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a letter received from Yokohama, 
dated March 7th: 

“There has been quite an in- 
teresting work going on amongst 
the sailors and English soldiers, 
(of whom we have some 300 sta- 
tioned here) lately, quite a number 
have united with the Church here. 
We have a Sailors’ Home or Tem- 
perance Hall in this place, which 
has been a great blessing to that 
class of men, in very many res- 
pects, and which they seem fully 
to appreciate. ” 


HOW TO RETURN A FAVOR. 


An old Scotchman was taking 
his grist to mill in sacks thrown 
across the back of his horse, when 
the horse stumbled, and the grain 
fell to the ground. He had not 
strength to raise it, he being an 
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aged man, but he saw a horseman 
riding along, and thought he would 
appeal to him for help. The 
horseman proved to be a noble- 
man who lived in the castle hard 
by, and the farmer could not 
muster courage to ask a favor of 
him. But the nobleman was a 
gentleman also, and, not waiting 
to be asked, he quickly dismount- 
ed, and between them they lifted 
the grain to the horse’s back. 
John—for he was a gentleman 
too—lifted his Kilmarnock bonnet 
and said, “ My lord, how shall I 
ever thank you for your kind- 
ness?” “ Very easily, John,” re- 
plied the nobleman. ‘ Whenever 
you see another man in the same 
plight as you were in just now, 
help him, and that will be thank- 
ing me.” 


OUR WORK: 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Labrador. 
BONNE ESPERANCE HARBOR. 
Jury, 15th, 1874. 
Rev. Dr. Hatt. 


Dear Sir:—Mails from Labrador are 
not of frequent occurrence as you know, 
and I seize this opportuniny by a Hali- 
fax trader on his return trip, to forward 
a brief account of our work here the 
past winter and spring. I arrived here 
last October, in company with Miss 
Brodie, our first mission teacher, who 
commenced her work in 1860. We had 
a tolerably quick passage, and after a 
two weeks stay at this island we moved 
into winter quarters, at Esquimaux 
River. Our settlement was smaller 
than formerly, some of the people having 
moved “ outside,” owing to there having 
been no mission work at the station 


during the two previous winters. Still 
we had a pleasant little settlement, 
and the day and evening schools were 
well attended. 


The people seemed very glad to have 
regular mission work commenced again 
among them, and showed an appreci- 
ation of the efforts made, which was 
quite gratifying. Our Sabbath services 
were well attended, both by the people 
in the out-neighborhoods and those in 
the vicinity. Prayer meetings were 
deeply interesting at times, and there 
were evidences that the spirit was 
present, although we cannot speak of 
any decisions as yet made for Christ. 

The season was not very severely 
cold, and much of the time clear, bright 
weather. No heavy snow-storms, and 
yet the traveling by dog-team was not 
as good as usual. 


ol 


The project of moving the summer 
mission station has for some time been 
under consideration by the missionaries 
here. Of late years the numbar of 
vessels anchoring near Caribou Island 
has very much fallen. off, and I felt 
during the last few years of my former 
stay here, (1867-70,) that we were too 
far away from the great mass of vessels 
which come to this part of the coast. 
We have, therefore, decided to move 
the summer station to this harbor, 
Bonne Esperance, (three miles east of 
Caribou Island,) a place to which nearly 
all the vessels, but especially those from 
Nova Scotia, are in the habit of resort- 
ing. Itis a much more central and 
convenient place in other ways. Last 
year the congregations on the Sabbath 
would sometimes exceed 200, and it is 
very rarely that we are without a good 
number present. We are living at 
present in a house formerly occupied by 
one of the coast people, and in the 
absence of a chapel are obliged to throw 
it open the whole length on Sundays, 
and even thus it is often over crowded, 
and some have been obliged to go away 
without a seat or standing room. The 
Nova Scotia sailors are many of them 
earnest Christians, and take part in our 
Sunday evening prayer meetings with 
great fervor. We have had some deeply 
interesting meetings lasting sometimes 
nearly two hours. Some of the New- 
foundland sailors too are Christian men, 
and are very eager for reading matter. 
The scarcity of fish just at present has 
driven off a number of the vessels, but 
they will brobably be back before the 
close of the season. One poor young 
man died last week at one of the fish- 
ing stages; he was from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, and had, I trust, found 
peace in Christ. I attended his funeral 
the next day. The event made quite 
an impression, at the time, I thought, 
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What we need very much at present 


here is a new chapel and dwelling-house. 
The old one at Caribou can be taken 


down, and yet it would not be wise to 
build it again in the original shape. At 
any rate it will not be without some 
expense that a new one is erected, even 
if made over from the old one, as a 
regular carpenter will have to be em- 
ployed. 


Tfind at this new station quite enough 
to do to keep me busy all the time, and 
only wish that some one stronger than 
I could be here to carry on the further 
work that ought to be done. 


The Seamens’ Hymn Books, which 
you so kindly sent, came to hand by the 
Newburyport vessel, and were of very 
timely assistance in our service; I am 
much obliged to you for them.: The 
Lire Boats also are very useful. 

With kind regards, believe me 


Yours very truly, 
S. Russett Butier. 


P. S.—Fisheries are poor as yet, and 
yet not more so than last year, when 
the great catch was quite late in the 
season. The ice drifting down from the 
north, and filling up the hays and 
barbors, has been a great hindrance. 


S. R. B. 


—_—— 2-9-4 — 
Gottenburg, Sweden. 


Rev. A. Fernuoum, in a letter just 
received, and dated 2d September, says: 
“During July, and part of August, I 
spent several weeks in Holland, labor- 
ing among the sea-faring population 
living on the coast. This has been the 
most refreshing period of my ministry 
as a seaman’s missionary. The Lord 
blessed my labors there, and I witness- 
ed not a few awakenings. Several found 
peace in Jesus.” 
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Kittery, Me. 

A correspondent of the Congregation- 
alist, who signs himself Vacation, says: 
“Sunday, Aug. 23d, an interesting 
Seamens’ meeting was held in this old 
port. The wind of Saturday forced 
some thirty sail of fishermen and coast- 
ers to seek refuge here; ten or twelve 
of them remaining at the Point over 


‘Sunday. Early in the morning an old 


sea captain, a member of the First 
Church, rowed out to invite the men to 
church. In the afternoon service was 
held on board the William Butler, of 
Wellfleet, where, in response to an in- 
vitation given to the fleet, forty or more 
sailors gathered for worship. A portion 
of the fifth chapter of Luke was read 
by a lay brother, and after his remarks 
the pastor followed with a happy and 
impressive lesson on the scene of our 
Lord’s work, and his call to the fisher- 
men of the lake of Galilee. Here, be- 
neath the open sky, the brave mariners 
listened to the blessed and comforting 
words of our dear Lord and Master, 
words of warning and of hope to guide 
and cheer them on their way. Upon 
asking them what success they had in 
fishing, they told us they had been out 
for nearly three weeks, after mackerel, 
and caught but twenty-five barrels. On 
the Sunday previous, the captain said, 
they came upon a large school, and 
could have filled the deck in half an 
hour ; but he had been in the business 
seven yearsand never fished on Sunday, 
and did not mean to begin. If he could 
not make a living without fishing on 
Sunday, he would go home without it. 
How few of us realize the sufferings and 
losses of these toilers of the sea. One 
of the men to whom we spoke com- 
manded a vessel last year. It was dash- 
ed upon the rocks in the great gale, 
when so many went down, but the part 
of the mast to which he was clinging 


when the vessel struck, broke and fell 
upon the shore. Many a one can tell 
of shipwreck, loss of men, vessel, and 
a season’s catch. A friend tells me of 
the wreck of one hundred and fifty sail, 
and the loss of three hundred men, in 
a storm out of which he with great dif- 
ficulty escaped. Some friends of his 
suffered shipwreck then, and again a 
month afterward. When we remember 
what we all owe to the sailor, should 
any of our churches fail to pray and to 
work for those who go down to the sea 
in ships, that do business in great 
waters. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

One of our missionaries, when visit- 
ing a sick person, found her father 
avowedly sceptical, and a non-attendant 
upon church. After a kind conversa- 
tion upon ‘the subject, he began to at- 
tend quite regularly. Upon being taken 
sick some weeks later, he sent for the 
missionary, and desired to be taught 
more fully the way of salvation, sta- 
ting that he had changed his views, and 
wished to become a Christian. In due 
time he gave evidence of conversion, 
and said: “I feel that I have peace 
with God.” Taking the missionary by 
the hand, he asked him to be present 
at his funeral, and tell the people that 
“T do not die an infidel, but believe 
in Christ as my Saviour.” He passed 
away in this blessed hope. 

—--- 20 ~___——. 
Capt. Davis’ Book, and Books for 
Sailors. 


This story about ‘* American Whale- 
men,” will fascinate many in spite of its 
extravagant statements and rhetoric. 
Whaling and whalemen may almost be 
said to belong to the past. The number 
of American whalers at sea is 129, so 
that if their crews be allowed an aver- 
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age of 23 men, the whole number en- 
gaged in the business of whaling would 
only be 2,967, one-third of whom are 
probably foreigners. Capt. Davis’ book 
therefore, relates to what used to be 
rather than to what is. But what is in 
in it on this subject that is really true, 
when separated from its abounding Mun- 
chausenisms, is hardly enough to justify 
regarding it either a treatise or a history. 

Sailors will laugh over its ‘‘ yarns ” 
artistically illustrated as they are with a 
most vigorous fancy, and wonder if there 
are any land-lubbers actually green 
enough to swallow them. 


The Christian Intelligencer of Septem- 
ber 17th, in a discriminating notice of 
this ‘‘ Nimrod of the Sea,” quotes Capt. 
Davis’ commendatory statement in re- 
gard to Rev. Mr. Dir1, for many years, 
and at the time of his death in 1841, a 
chaplain of the AMERICAN .SEAMEN’S 
Frienp Society at Honolulu, 8. I. 

Mr. Dieu was succeeded by the Rev. 
S. C. Damon, a man of like earnest 
spirit who for the past twenty-four 
years has been serving at that port, 
with a fidelity that has greatly endear- 
ed him to the seamen of the South Pa- 
cific. 

Probably no man lives whose useful- 
ness has been greater, or who is more ex- 
tensively known among seamen, or 
more deeply loved by them for acts of 
personal kindness and friendship, both 
on ship-board and on shore, than Chap- 
lain Damon. 

It argues badly for ee Davis 
that he does not appear to know that 
there isan admirably managed Sailors’ 
Home at Honolulu, and that he does 
not seem even to have heard of Chap- 
lain Damon, nor to have shared the 
hospitality either of his popular Bethel 
or his attractive Christian Home. 

The fact that those excellent men, 
Rev. Titus Coan of Hilo, and of eee 
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the Rev. Frank Thompson, himself a 
sailor, have always sought to befriend 
the seamen visiting that port, and that 
the same friendly offices are exercised 
toward them by Chaplain Rowell of 
San Francisce, and by Rev. Dr. Trum- 
bull and his helper, Mr. Muller, of Val- 
paraiso, shows what provisions are made 
for the welfare of our seamen on the 
west coast of America. And no doubt, 
more would be done in that direction if 
the means were at hand. 


Captain Davis evidently has had an 
unfortunate experience with what he 
calls, ‘Sa scant ship’s library of unin- 
teresting books provided by some Sea- 
men’s Friend Society.” 

We cannot answer what may not 
have been intended to refer to the 
libraries sent out by this Society, but 
it is proper to say, that our libraries 
reaching to nearly 5,000 afloat to-day, 
have been selected with a conscien- 
tious regard to the work they are de- 
signed to accomplish. 


The character of these libraries is 
most carefully considered, and while 
this has been improving with the facil- 
ities afforded us for selection and pur- 
chase, there never has been one sent 
out with the imprint of the Society 
which deseryes to be spoken of in the 
disparaging terms used by Capt. Davis. 
The books are of a kind calculated to 
interest, entertain and instruct. They 
are not all strictly religious books by 
any means, but each library contains 
(with a copy of the Bible) more or less 
that are evangelical and designed to 
lead the sailor to the Saviour; and this 
doubtless accounts for their great ac- 
ceptability and usefulness. 

A library made up according to Capt. 
Davis’ suggestion, ‘ showing poor Jack 
that Providence planted the succulent 
cactus, and created the water bearing 
terrapin on the Scoria of the Gallipagos,” 


ee 
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&e., &e., might do for the writer of 
‘American Whalemen,” but we very 
much doubt whether whalemen them- 
selves would care about drawing a book. 
They don’t take to such. The fact is, 
that experience in this work is the 
best possible teacher, and those who 
are engaged in putting up our libraries 
have been familiar with seamen, their 
tastes and their needs so long, that it is 
no venture with them, but the adapt- 
ing of the means to an end, which every 
Christian prays for and confidently ex- 
pects to see. 

The public may be assured that 
‘‘ quality and not quantity is the govern- 
ing principle in our selection. Thata 
worthless volume is never put in a lib- 
rary knowingly, either because it costs 
little or even because it was a free gift,” 
but that we are aiming to do a good 
work, thoroughly, so that it shall con- 
tinue to have the blessing of God and 
the approval of such excellent men as 
Captain Robert C. Adams, when com- 
manding the Golden Fleece, who said, “I 
assure you once more of my great inter- 
est in the efforts of your Society and 
my high opinion of the libraries,” and 
of Capt. J. G. Baker of the N. A. El- 
dredge, who writes, ‘I think they are 
the best selection of books in regard 
to historical and religious matter that 
can be made for the benetit of seamen.” 


—_— +<»_— 

Dr. Rockwell.—Lady Aberdeen. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER. 
Rey. Dr. HALL, Sec , &e. 

My dear Brother :—Among the plea- 
sant things of my recent trip to Europe 
was the opportunity afforded me of 
seeing something of the field which our 
Society is cultivating, and of the work 
which it is doing. 

On my passage over, I had the plea- 
sure of meeting the venerable Bishop of 
Newfoundland, who is attempting for 
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the sailors of his diocese, much such 
a work as we are accomplishing on a 
larger scale. Libraries are put on 
board every vessel that sails from St. 
Johns, where Rev. James Spencer is our 
Chaplain, and where kind, religious in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon the 
seamen visiting that port. 


In Scotland, as I had opportunity, I 
described our library work to the pas- 
tors who are laboring in Glasgow and 
elsewhere upon the sea board, and 
sought to call their attention to the 
importance of such a work for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of British 
seamen. It was my pleasure to preach 
five times upon the ocean in going and 
returning, and my last sermon was a 
special address to sailors, from the text 
‘ Which hope we have as an anchor of 
the soul.’ On one occasion, I held a 
service upon the deck, and having a few 
tracts with me, and some copies of a 
little work of my own, for sailors, called 
the ‘Sheet Anchor ’—distributed them 
to the men of the forecastle, and was 
pleased afterwards to see them busily 
and seriously engaged in reading them. 


I am greatly indebted to the Board 
of Trustees for the privilege afforded 
me, as their representative, of visiting 
the Countess or ABERDEEN, to whose 
munificence we are indebted for a noble 
contribution to our library fund, in me- 
morial of her son, who was lost at sea, 
January 7th, 1870. 


A note addressed to her at Haddo 
Hlouse, was promptly answered, from 
London, where she was temporarily re- 
siding, and a cordial invitation extended 
me to meet her there. Soon after my 
arrival in the city, I called upon her 
and presented her with the specimen 
library which you sent her by me, and 
placing in her hands also the minute 
adopted by our Board, expressive of 
their sympathy with her in her bereave- 
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ment, and their gratitude*for the memo- 


rial gift which she had made, through 
them, to those who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

I shall long remember that pleasant 
interview with her, and with the ladies 
whom I met at her table. She ex- 
pressed great interest in the library 
work of our Society, and was much 
aflected with the fact I related to her, 
that the first case of books given out 
upon the donation she had made, was 
presented to the captain of a ship bound 
for California, who had known her son 
when sailing from Boston, and who, 
though unconscious of his noble birth, 
had loved and admired him as a gentle- 
man and a friend. We spoke together 
of the remarkable history of her son, 
and of the inscrutable Providence that 
had removed him when he seemed just 
entering upon a life of usefulness and 
honor. Happily she has learned by the 
teachings of Infinite Wisdom, that God 
does all things well, and has found that 
even afllictions are graciously made to 
“ work out the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness.” 


I was happy to learn elsewhere, that 
her younger son, who now bears the 
title and rank of her distinguished and 
godly husband, is following in his foot- 
steps, and that the husband of her 
daughter, Lord Polwarth, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting at the General 
Assembly, in Edinburgh, is also making 
his influence felt for good as an elder of 
the Church of Scotland. 


I regretted that the departure of 
friends with whom I had arranged to 
visit the Continent, rendered it impos- 
sible for me to enjoy again the kind 
hospitalities of her house. At the hour 
when I had hoped to have dined with 
her, we were at Dover awaiting the 
departure of the steamer for Ostend. 

Yours truly, 
J. E. Rockweun, 
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Acknowledgment. 

Our thanks are due to the Managing ~ 
Agents of the White Star Steamship 
Company, for their kindness in sending 
to Liverpool, a sick and destitute sailor, 
upon our hands, at the Sailors’ Home. 
An application in his behalf from the 
Superintendent of the Home, Mr. Alex- 
ander, was cheerfully granted, and by . 
this time, the poor fellow—a confirmed 
consumptive—is at home and among his 
family friends. 

A similar acknowledgment is due to 
Messrs. Borden & Lovell, Agents of the 
O. C. B. B. Co., for transportation fur- 
nished a party of sailors who arrived at 
this port last week, having been picked 
up at sea, from the Provincetown 
Schooners Mary E. Simmons and Arizona. 
Their names are as follows, viz.: Schr. 
Mary E. Simmons, Kd, Flood, Geo. Ran- 
dall, Francis Quinn, Thos. Mulcahy. 

Schr. Arizona, Wm. Bagley, Frank 
Patterson, George Leavitt. 

These men state that both schooners 
were off Cape Hatteras, hunting whales. 
That four boats left the vessels, on the 
24th August, for that purpose, and in 
pursuing the whales they got out of 
sight of their respective vessels. The 
weather became dirty, and at four 
o’clock on the morning: of the 25th in- 
stant, a squall came up, making matters 
worse for them. They searched in vain 
for the schooners, and while in this di- 
lemma they fell in with the schooner 
Hettie Card and got aboard of her. After 
the lapse of two days they were trans- 
ferred to the bark Diadem, and finally 
carried into the port of Beaufort. They 
went before United States Commis- 
sioner Thompson and made a statement 
of the above facts. They came here 
because it was believed that they would 


have a better opportunity of getting 
home. They are apprehensive as to 
the fate of their vessels, not being sure 
that the persons left aboard could nayi- 
gate them. 
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A Busy Month. 
. A reference to “ Liprary Reports,” 
pp. 822, will show that during the 
month of August, we sent to sea in all 
Ninety-one libraries, an average of 
nearly three a day. This, with asingle 
exception, is the largest number ever re- 
ported in any one month., and indi- 
cates the growing acceptableness and 
importance of this department of our 
far reaching and useful work. 


a 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports ore hundred 
and eighty-six arrivals during the 
month of August. These deposited with 
him $1,190, of which $450 were placed 
in the Savings Banks, $511 were sent 
to relatives, and the balance returned 
to the depositors. 

In the same time fifteen men went 
to sea from the Home without advance, 
and five were sent to the hospital. 

——_= 6 <p 
Position of the Principal Planets 
for October, 1874. 
Calculated by Prof. R. H. BULL, of the 
University of New York. 

Mercury isan evening star during 
this month ; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the morning of the 12th, at 
5h. 43m., being 45/ south; is at its 
greatest brilliancy on the 21st, setting 
on the evening of that day at 5h. 58m., 
and 28° 16/ south of west; is at its 
greatest elongation east on the morn- 
ing of the 24th, at 3h. 48m., being then 
24° 10! away from the Sun. 


Venus is an evening star, setting on 
the Ist at 7h. 2lm. and 30° 30/ south 
of west; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the forenoon of the 14th, at 
10h. 37m., being 1° 4/ south. At this 
time it will be eclipsed to all persons 
situated between the parallels 31° and 
64° north latitude. 
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Mars is a morning star, rising on the 
Ist at 3h. 34m. and 12° 7’ north of east ; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
morning of the 7th, at 8h. 35m., being 
2° 39' south. 


JUPITER is an evening star until the 
morning of the 5th at 8h. 53m., when 
it is in conjunction with the Sun; is a 
morning star during the remainder of 
the month; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the evening of the 9th, at 10h. 
10m,, being then 9/ south, but is invisi- 
ble, being at this time very near the 
Sun. 


Saturn crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the Ist, at 7h. 59m, being 
then 19° 13/ south of the equator; is 
stationary among the stars on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, at 3h. 42m.; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning 
of the 19th, at 5h. 35m., being 4° 28/ 
north; is in quadrature with the Sun 
on the morning of the 31st, at 8h. 32m., 
after this it is considered as an evening 
star. 

Clinton Point Observatory on the Hudson. 
—__—> 6<_____ 
Total Disasters in August, 1874. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 21, of which16 were wrecked, 1 burned, 
1 sunk by collision, 2 foundered, and 1 is miss- 
ing. The list comprises 3 steamers, 2 ships, 3 
barks, 2 brigs, and 11 schooners, and their total 
value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at 
$835,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, b, burned, sc sunk by collision, /, 
foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Corinth, w. from New York for Liverpool. 

City of Guatemala, w. from New York for As- 
pinwall. 

* Alex. Lavalley, w. from London for N. York. 


SHIPS. 
Warrior Queen, w. from Otago for San Fran- 
cisco. 
John Tucker, w. from Iloilo for Falmouth, E. 
BARKS. 
Southern Belle, m. from Philadelphia for Ant- 


werp. 
Unn, from Boston for London. * 
Constanzt, J. from Bona for Philadelphia, 
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BRIGS, 


Azalea, w. from New York for St. Johns, N. F 
Lavinia, w. from New York for St. Johns, N. F, 


SCHOONERS. 


Aurora, w. from Frankfort for Salem. 

Porto Plata, w. from Jeremie for New York. 

A. UD. Huddell, w. from Georgetown for Bris- 
tol. R. I. 

Carrie Frances, w. (Fisherman.) 

Daniel Friel, sc. for Southport, L. I. 

Chowan, w. from Rondout for Saco. 

Helena, w. trom New Orleans for Ruatan. 

Highland Chiet, w. from New York for San 
Salvador. 

Blizabeth, w. (On the Texas Coast.) 

Augusta, a from Nova Scotia for Eastport. 

Swampscott, w. for Portsmouth. 


* Stranded at Southampton, L. I., Jan. 23, 1874. 


Col. G. M. Atwood, Government Auctioneer, 
sold saturday noon, at Charlestown Navy 
Yard, by auction, the iron clad single turret 
screw vessels Shawnee and Wassuc, of 403 
tons measurement—#23,000 for the Shawnee and 
$23,500 for the Wassuc. Nathaniel McKay, 
Esq., was the purch :ser. 


——2> +o 
Receipts for August, 1874. 


MAINE. 


Biddeford, Cong. church.......... o.- 26 23 
NrEw HAMPSHIRE. 
Laconia, Cong. church........... eee. 28 46 
VERMONT. 
Dorset, 8. S., Cong. ch., bal. for lib’y. 10 00 
Cong. Nido ngs Seehe Ae 6 00 
Manhattan, Cong. ONO Meas Acoguanoe 25 00 
SIC OW Os i ainieleslerainiete teelecietersiae 5 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Edward Sharpe & S.S. class. 3 00 
Bridgewater, Cong. church.......... 23 50 
Capt. Barstow vic ws cece cee cicicoess 10 00 
Fall River, Central church......... o- 125 22 
Fitchburg, Lydia Hawes, for lib,y.... 20 00 
Holliston, lst church and society..... 43 35 
Hstate Kliza Healy, per T. A. Por- 

CONS EEUBECE cinsieisieicieemter cen tees -- 100 00 
Lowell, lst Cong. church.........6... 52 33 
Newton, Central chuch and Society. 22 37 
Taunton, Winslow church, for lib’y 20 00 
ppons CO ong, Chu re ici <tjaeeareleisiares 24 00 
w esttord, Kdward Carlton sccm cae 100 00 
Worcester, Central church......... -- 5018 

CONNECTICUT. 
iBrantord, Oone. Church. .sjjessimne one 40 00 
Bridgeport, L. B. Stirling, for lib’y.. 20 00 
Canton Centre, Cong. ch., to const. 

Rev. D. b. Huvbard, Dae Miri bet cOLOO 
Collinsville, Cong. church, lo const. 

Rey. L. 8. Guiges, The M., $30..... 3179 
East Haddam, Hadlyme church...... 7 55 
Kast; Wintield, Cong. church......... 4 90 
Farmington, Cong. church and 8. §., 

LOTMUOLAL Visive-sieieis msicin sine c hemiees alcia> BELO NOU) 
Guilford, lst Cong. church......... 8 00 
New Britain, Centre Vong. church... 56 82 
New Haven, st Soe aT 
North Greenwich, oe & 13 75 
Strautord, Cong. ch, to const. Mrs. 

Geo. Spall, (ad SSDS S aOR tty 5 -- 8000 

NEW YORK, 
Baldwin, M. EB. church....:.....0.00. 7 23 
Brockpoit, Pres. church, of wh. Mrs. 
Kiecta F. Minott, bal. $10, to 


const. David Morton Minott, UM. 
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Brooklyn, North 5th Street M. E. ch., 


for library... ...2.---s-ceceeeeesee 23 82 
pate: Western Transportation Co. 100 00 
J. Schinlk Offiease% cece cee ohitieeie 25 0 

Sianey Shepherd. 4.- 2 sen. «»- 100 00 

Adana Maal isss cca sistent ate 25 00 
Clinton, Pres. church...........-.++ os at 50 

WMESENS CHUYCD (so: Scteretvisisieeren eats Sdciep SeLUZO 
Columbus, M. E. church. ste eisinieoeeeretets : 3 79 
Coxsackie, 2nd Ref. church, of wh. P. 

H. Silvester, $15, wh. with prey- 

ious donation, cons. Mrs. Sarah 

B. silvester, L. M............-00 23 48 
Edmundson, M. EB. church... . 4 15 
Foster Meadows, M. E. church. 6 25 
Greenport, M. EB. church........----- 8 53 
Harlem, 125th Street Cong. church.. 12 17 
Kingston, James O. Merritt, lib’y.... 20 00 
Lake Mohonk, AC ALGLONAL: som atevate oteere 5 00 
Leroy, Pres. church, of wh. $20 for 

the Emma Wilcox Memorial lib’y, 

#20 frou Mrs. Julia Adams, for 

Capt. Calvin Adams’ Memorial 

library, and $5 from Miss Emma 

L. Parsons, for the Library Fund. 50 00 
Livonia, 8. 8., Cong. church........ 10 31 
Lewiston, Pres. church, of wh. $20, 

from Mrs. M. McGlashan, for 

Leonard McGlashan Memorial li- 

DEAN Visca jslarciatetewin eats seis seleiaiers owieisiss - 38200 
Marathon, — 14.07 
New Berlin, Bap. church............ - 10 36 

LEI IO IRE Nemeinensscoancdoegndacc = 2 54 
PEDAL VLG U ALS i sataie lo taiaterereieieiersietelaloieloetelate 6 70 
New York City, Booth Bethlehem 

Mission, F. Southmayd, Sec.,lib’y 20 00 
Capt. F. Brown, shi ohn Mann’. 5 90 
Capt. 8. Blanchard, brig Sporis- 

WIUGUTY ep aiaietaleleleialala weistetiers Se Baraecon 4 - 1000 
Capt. Wilbur, ship Dawniles. 2 00 
ELOWis Wiss RO Wit cieisime =a letersie si 10 00 
Samuel WiAavlets ec eccc se ciiclew erie =r 50 00 
SW Wis, NG eS carats eters ors etsteteisiariolevausrrete 5 00 
OnE Grithneenns ajaislers erietiaisteomiee eae 5 00 
¥F. A. Palmer...... Gackoe nhasese oaisisinf LONGO 
Tis, Ris Ga ayes iieeisiejeianielerepe eels acietada terete 10 00 
BPawin Meads Saseeccseenreee Motescs 10 00 
James Cruikshanks............-..- 5 00 

Ss ESCNSOM ealsies slats er oteteine ie eieteaiae - 2 00 

P Barbletitinreccesiseiclersiee afetaleldietstsien os ~ L000 

So Be SOLON Sil iciercicesle ceretsioniarneteare 16 00 

Zophar Mills.. ree 5 00 

Gaylord Wiatsone aa arernee ne 3 00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Libbey, for Widows 

and Orphans of Seamen........ «» 100 00 
Orient, Cong. CHuULCH ervcelene mesa 20 00 
Perry, A few Kriends of Seamen..... 30 00 
Saugerties, Kef. ch., F. Pidgeon, lib’y 20 00 
Springfield, Union Meeting. Boaoeodeons lh i) 
Tully, M. &. church.......- secisteisiten 10 37 

Bap. church..... enoscaancnas were /siarete 4 80 
NEW JERSEY. 
Flemington, Ist Pres. church........ 46 08 
Morristown, W. L. King, for Mar- 

orl eR osu con cuuaorboddanase 30 00 
Newark, Mrs.. Howell and family, for 

library se neee ce ceee ceecsacseseeceee 20 00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Easton, American Ref. church....... 31 43 

Scranton, Juvenile Miss’y Asso’n.... 10 00 
OHIO. 

Creswell, James Butcher............. 1 00 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Capt. Boswell, ship 

OCORTOULOI Sececcee coche eee 20 00 


$2,156 04 
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The Great Master. 


“JT am my own master!” cried a 
young man proudly, when a friend tried 
to persuade him from an _ enterprise 
which he had on hand; ‘‘I am my own 
master.” 

“Did you ever consider what a re- 
sponsible post that is ?” asked his 
friend. 

“ Responsible? Is it?” 

‘A master must lay out the work 
which he wants done, and see that it 
is done right. He should try to secure 
the best ends by the best means. He 
must keep on the look-out against ob- 
stacles and accidents, and watch that 
everything goes straight, else he must 
fail.” 

‘ew ell.” 

“To be master of yourself you have 
your conscience to keep clear, your 
heart to cultivate, your temper to 
govern, your will to direct, and your 
judgment to instruct. You are master 
over a hard lot, and if you don’t master 
them they will master you. 

“ That is so,” said the young man. 

“Now I could undertake no such 
thing,” said his friend. ‘I should fail, 
sure, if I did. Saul wanted to be his 
own master and failed. Herod did. 
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1874. 
Judas did. No man is fit for it. ‘ One 
is my Master, even Christ.’ I work 


under His direction. He is regulator, 
and where He is Master all goes right.” 

“One is my Master, even Christ,’ ” 
repeated the young man slowly and 
seriously; ‘‘ everybody who puts him- 
self under His leadership, wins at last.” 


a 


Man-like and God-like. 


A gentleman who had filled many 
high stations in public life with 
the greatest honor to himself and 
advantage to the nation, once went 
to Sir Eardley Wilmot in great 
anger at a real injury that he had 
received from a person high in the 
political world, which he was con- 
sidering how to resent in the most 
effectual manner. After relating 
the particulars to Sir Eardley, he 
asked if he did not think it would 
be manly to resent it? “ Yes,” said 
Sir Eardley; “but it would be 
GODLIKE to forget it.” This, the 
gentleman declared, had such an 
effect upon him, that he came away 
quite another man. 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 


REPORTS. 


During August, 1874, ninety-one libraries (forty-six new and forty-five refit- 
The new libraries 
were, Nos. 4,378, 4,379, and 4,382, with Nos. 5,041, 5,045, 5,046, 5,047, 5,070, 
5,073, 5,074, 5,076, 5,079-89, inclusive, and 5,097, at Boston; and No. 5,060, with 
5,256-77, inclusive, at New York. The list is as follows: 


ted,)went to sea from our Rooms in New York and Boston. 


ae oe * By whom furnished. 
ABT ONY. 
4378.. Lydia Hawes, Fitchburg, Mass......... 
4379..S. S., Winslow church, Taunton, Mass. 
4382..A Friend, Ohelsea, Mass............ ane 
5041..The Countess of Aberdeen, Scotland. . 
“ce oe ‘ ‘ . ae 
pie, mess 
5047.. “cs oe “ce “ce 33 es 
5070. “ee “cc “se “ee oc ee 
5073 ate ce “ee oe 73 “ce e 
5074. - “ “ “ “ee e te 
5076.. “a “cr “cc “ce “ce pea 
5079 ““ “ee ce ace “ce 
5080... ac “cc oe be 77 — 
5OS1.. “ee “ec “ce “ce “ Aa 
5082.. 66 “ & “ce ce ware 
5083.. “ oe “ce “ce “ce aeia, 
5084. “c ae “ce “ee “ec eae 
5085. “ee “ce ce oe ce ioe 
5086 5 “ee ae “es oe oe Se 
5087 ae ce ae oe a oe 
5088.. oe oe “ce se ii3 afeue 
5089... 6c 66 (3 6 66 as 
5097.. se “e “ce “ee “a ae 
5060... (74 oe “se “a “ce "eer 
5256..Myrs. O. Sullivan, Pittsfield, Mass...... 


5257.. Hamilton Brownell, Clinton, N. Y....- 
5258..S. S., lst Cong. ch., So. Soce’y, Lebanon, 

GOT nos 5 og odoc dou andnonondone cho conooGu000 
5259..Miss J. M. Williams’ S. S. class, Ist 

Cong. church, Fair Haven, Conn..... Uetavatere 
5260..S. S., Bap. church, Fairport, N. Y...... 
5261..Rev. W. H. Steele, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
5262..Peter S. Duryea, Newark, ING Diente cigiaies 
5263..Seamen’s Friend Society, Concord, N.H. 
5264..5.8., Bap. church, Whitesboro, N. Y.. 
5265..S. 8., Ind Ref. ch., Tarrytown, N. Y.... 
5266..‘¢ Woodburn Twenty,” Hartford, Conn. 
5267..Cong. church, Saugerties, N. Y........- 
5268..S. S., Ist Pres. church, Peekskill, N. Y. 
5269..J. O. Merritt, Kingston, N. Y........- 
5270..J. K. Merritt, Saugerties, N. Y...... rig 
5271..Rey. Charles Wood, Buffalo, N. Y. 


5272..Mrs. A. C. Lowrey, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
5273..W. W. Wickes, Brooklyn, N. Y...... o. 
5274..Cong. church, Orient, L. I....... eee 
5275..P. W. Gallaudet, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
5276.. W. W. Goodrich, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
5277..B. W. Otis, Brooklyn, N: Yona sie 


The forty-five libraries refitted and re- 
shipped were : 

No. 61, on schr. Arcilla, for Lockport ; 
No. 595, on schr. P. M. Thomas, for 
Beaufort; Ne. 1,114, on brig John 
Kendall, for West Indies; No. 1,402, 
on brig Ware, for Para; No. 1,438, on 
brig Susan Bergen, for Marseilles; No. 
1,538, on brig Arabella, for Halifax; 
No. 1,870, on brig Zuleika, for St. 
Johns; No. 1,987, on schr. M. Holmes, 


Men in 
Where placed. Bound for. Oni: 
Bark Littleton......... . Africa 15 
Bark Nellie M. Slade... London 15 
Schr. Jacob M. Haskell. London 8 
Schr. Scandinavian..... Liverpool cs 
Bark Wee e ccs. --- Bristol 15 
Bark John Ellis......... Melbourne 16 
Brig Sydney A. Jenkins. Bristol 8 
Bark Kate Williams.... Western Islands.. 18 | 
Brig Nellie Antrim..... Africa....--..+- cae te 
Brig Daniel Owen..... oy -A:Spimiwialll:ssreusictcleemeee 
U.S. Ship Intrepid...... COruising........ Semel) 
Bark Taria Tapan..... ajot, CASELIG Dieteiatescrslelwimeieete 12 
Bark Albertina......... PAWN CAin a =| aie oleate rte Se eal 
Schr. Mary B. Haines... Coasting......... Sos 
Barkentine David Boyd Africa. Mocipasos: Lil 
Bark General Fairchild. Liverpool......... 25 
U. S. Revenue Cutter 
\ Richard Rush..... 55 — 37 
Ship B.. P. Chany...5...° Oaleutta,.ccces. « aie ee) 
Barkentine Samos...... Melbourne......... 12 
Brig Ned White........ - Valparaiso........ 12 
British Steamer Grace.. Liverpool......... 94 
Bark J. R Bunce....... Valparaiso......... 8 
British Steamer Italy... Liverpool......... 105 
Bark Mary E. Packer... Callao........ ..... 18 
Bark Agate........ - Melbourne. 14 
Bark Lalia W... Hurope....- 12 
Ship Golden State....... Shanghae.......... 23 
Ship Colorado........ -.- Buenos Ayres..... 24 
Ship John Mann........ TOnGOMs< wesc eee 
Bark James R. Boyd.... Havre.... .......- a ud 
Ship Constantine........ London......+-,.++ 27 
Bark Kings County..... Bremen........... 16 
Bark Robert Murray.... Porto Rico........ 10 
Bark Idella Berry...... Javan... es Beoscoccu: 1 
Brig Sportsman......... HUTOpPesaciacwaeenies 8 
Bark Rl Dacaesmeccimcttaces Havanai..c.sccsseee 10 
Bark Alpheus Marshall. Panama........... 15 
Ship Sonowa......... ---- San Francisco..... 30 
Ship’ Robena... 2s. .eces Baltic ie ctex street ae als 
Bark Navesink........ sey WUTODO-meneveneeten ay 
Ship Annie M. Smull.... San Francisco..... 23 
Ship Occidental......... San Francisco..... 24 
Schr. Walter F. Parker. Charleston........ 8 
Bark Edith Rose........ New Zealand...... 11 
Bark W. K. Heard...... Montevideo.. a 12 
Bark 8. J. Bogert....... Europe...... apsdos 2M! 


for Nassau; No. 2,342, on brig Hunter, 
for Barbadoes; No. 2,529, onschr. J. P. 
Auger, for Porto Rico; No. 2,605, on 
schr. N. Grant, for Jacksonville: No. 
2,730, on stmr. Vesper, for Wilmington ; 
No. 2,927, on schr. Almeda, for West 
Indies ; No. 2,954, on schr. Caledonia, 
for Windsor; No, 3,154, on brig Raven, 
for Marseilles; No. 3,219, read with 
interest, gone to Sydney, on brig Cora ; 
No. 3,251, on brig American Union, for 
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New Orleans ; No. 3,323, on brig S. V. 


2 Nichols, for Matanzas; No. 3,334, on 


schr. F. R. Williams, for Savannah; No. 
3,388, on schr. L. Amerman, for Galves- 


ton; No. 3,497, on schr. E. Borda, for 


Corpus Christi; No. 3,511, on brig T. 
Remick, for Lisbon; No. 3,676, on brig 
Emma Dean, for St. Johns; No. 3,697 
on schr. Evelyn, for Tampico; No. 3,770 
on brig Glance, for Barbadoes; No. 
8,857, on bark Rebecca Caruana, for 
Matanzas; No. 3,989, on schr. B. J. 


Hazard, for Georgetown ; No. 4,102, on ~ 


schr. A. N. Allen, for Galveston; No. 
4,112, on brig J. T. Shay, for Cape 
Town; No. 4,115, on schr. Franklin, for 
Indianola ; No. 4,157, on brig Mary 
Ida, for Kurope; No. 4,228, on schr. 
Wave Crest, for Boston; No. 4,283, on 
brig A. M. Knight, for Portland; No. 
4,290, on schr. G. Banker, for Curacoa ; 
No. 4,406, on brig H. O. Phinney, for 
Lisbon; No. 4,477, read with profit, 
gone to Marseilles, on brig Magenta ; 
No. 4,546, on bark 7. F. Whiton, for 
Rio Janeiro; No. 4,791, books read 
with interest, gone to Galveston, on 
schr. dA. Bell; No. 114, returned at 
Boston, having been 14 years at sea. 
It has been on board different vessels, 
and has been much used. Only ten 
books are missing. Gone to sea. 

No. 1,898. “ This library has been read 
with great interest by myself and crew. 
I have seen and felt its good influence 
almost every trip. One man was very 


‘profane when he came on board. I[ 


told him I allowed no swearing on 
board, and gave him one of your good 
books to read. He read it, and asked 
more. In less than six weeks I had 
him in my cabin on his knees, praying 
to God to have mercy on him a poor 
sinner. After the first week I did not 
hear an oath uttered on board, on a 
trip to the West Indies, and back. 
Your society is doing a great work 


for seamen. I haye seen and felt its 
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influence among my crew, and I have 
the same good reports from other 
captains. I hope the time will soon 
come when the means will be furnished 
to supply every vessel with a library, 
and every vessel become a floating 
Bethel, where prayer and songs of 
praise will daily ascend to Almighty 
God. I have exchanged the library 
for No. 4,855. 
L. B. Doriry, 
Master schr. C. Closson. 


No. 3,348, gone to sea on the U.S. 
Torpedo Boat Intrepid, 70 men, cruis- 
ing; No. 3,657, returned, books read 
with much interest. Cone to Cape 
Breton in brig Shaster, 8 men. 


No. 4,065, the books have been 
used much, and transferred at sea to 
another vessel. The sailor who had it 
writes, “‘I am much obliged for your 
library. It has been read with great 
interest, and I trust that God will 
bless the Society that is doing so much 
good for the sailors—J.S. M.; No. 
4,311, returned in good condition, and 
gone to Rio Grande, on brig Mary Al- 
lerton, for West Indies; No. 4,345, re- 
turned, books much read. Gone to N. 
Brunswick, on schr. Haney, 7 men. 


Letters and Incidents in Library Work. 


Library No. 3,008, went to sea from 
Boston in May, 1869, on schr. May 
Morn, Capt. H. H. Stetson, 7 men. It 
was returned to New York, refitted, 
and put on board the sloop Whippoor- 
will, from Providence, Capt. Geo. Cul- 
ver, with 4 men in crew, May 2st, 1873. 

The following letter is from Mr. John 
A. Loring, of Booth Bay, Maine: 
“ Aug. 16th, 1874, picked up on the 
beach of Damariscotta Island, a ship 
library, (No. 3,008,) belonging to the 
American SeaMens’ Friend Soctery, 
containing 12 books. They are water 
soaked, and have probably been in the 
water since the last storm. The vessel] 
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containing the library was probably 
lost in the storm.” 

Norer.—There must be some mistake about 
this, as we have received a letter, dated Sept: 
6th, from Capt. Culver, saying that he had sold 
the Whippoorwill, and had Library No. 3,008 
with him in Stratford, Conn., ‘in good or- 
der,” to be sent to us by first opportunity. 

Ep. Lirk Boar. 
San Francisco, Aug. 19th, 1874. 

To the Secretary of the American Seamens? 
Friend Society, New York City. 

Dear Sir :—Your library, No. 4,953, 
which was placed on board ship Carroll- 
ton, in March last, has been read and 
appreciated by the officers and crew of 
this ship. With many thanks, and 
a small donation, ($20,) on behalf of 
the good work, which was subscribed 
on board ship. 

I am, truly yours, 
F. S, Boswortu, 
Master ship Carrollton. 


<- 


In the Streets at Night. 

“ His father don’t allow him to be in 
the streets at night,” said Will Carson 
in a mocking tone; ‘‘ better tie the 
baby to the bed-post with his mother’s 
apron-strings.” 

John Mellen’s face flushed at these 
taunts. No boy likes to be ridiculed, 
especially wher a crowd of his playfel- 
lows are standing by to join in the 
laugh against him. 

‘“‘ Be a man and come along with us,” 
said Harry Jones. ‘‘ You are old enough 
now to think and act for yourself.” - 

“Come, John, come with us,’? said 
another. ‘‘ We shall have a good time. 
It won’t hurt you just for once to have 
a little fun.” 

“No,” said John, “ T shall mind my 
father. The Bible says, ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother,’ and I shall do 
Ge 

‘Come on, boys,” said Will, starting 
off; “don’t stand listening to his 
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preaching.” On he went, and the boys 
quickly followed. 

John went home, and in preparing 
his lessons for the next day, and join- 
ing in the home pleasures, he had for- 
gotten all about the boys. 

The next morning on his way to 
school, he heard that the boys had 
been arrested and sent to jail for being 
drunk and disorderly. Think how anx- 
iously their parents must have been 
waiting all through the night for their 
boys to come home. And then to be 
told that they were in jail! and how 
it must have surprised and pained 
them. 

Don’t be wandering in the streets at 
night, boys. It is a bad habit, and 
nothing but harm can come of it. 

If these boys had minded their 
parents, and stayed at home, they 
would have made different men. Not 
one of them turned out well. 

Hundreds of boys have been ruined 
every night through being in the 
streets. 

John Mellen made a happy and pros- 
perous man. And so will every boy 
who fears God, stands up for the 
right, and honors his father and mother. 

Midi. Ele 


——_————»?> to 


A Good Rule. 


Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart, 
Wherever our fortunes call, 

With a friendly glance and an open hand, 
And a gentle word for all. 


Since life is a thorny and difficult path, 
Where toil is the portion of man, 

Weall should endeavor, while passing along 
To make it as smooth as we can. 
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Pe AEC ER cee 


- gationalist Honse, Boston, at the shortest notice. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 


payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated b 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 


table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 


Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
ment, and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 


other. 
SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 


Bibles and Testaments in various 


an- 


guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 


7 Beekman Street. 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 


safely and secure regular instalments of interest. 
established in New 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


: LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY 
NEW YOLK, 190 Cherry Street....... 
Boston, 99 Purchase Street.......... Boston ‘ os s 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘ es + 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 
CHARLESTON; SiOe,. 25 cece ec pee ean Charleston Port Society... 
INES TNS Ee eA eh che = cr acte ss iale se 5:cinnjx ois nie p's Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. 
SAN SE RANOISCOS Cale... .ccseseases « ee Os On 
TONG GUI 5 dae Linistc ainlacriete oe 1 cia ween tayo: Honolulu * $ 


Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 


KEEPERS. 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 


| Capts. Henry & Robert 


Smith. 


Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Capt. W. J. Penton. 
Capt. Peter Smith. 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 


Mrs. Crabbe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES 


Edward Rode. 

G. F, Thompson. 

N. Hamilton. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
Edward Kirby. 


NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen 
4 Catharine Lane. (colored)....... doy a2 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. 
NEW BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street........ 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


SUSTAINED BY 
New York Port Society.... 
be “se 


LOCATION. 
NEw YORK, Catharine, cor. Madison. 


cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission : : cose 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society... - 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... Ge i Ale ies 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... oe ee Obi er tas 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist .........-...++++- 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street......... Baptist. oniccs cis css -wieeiesieins 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... 
BUFFALO ....-0..-00+-00eseeers senses Sifielo s/etn7e sslejeleleis/a]msvivinlsislelejeie 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ Methodist ...... : 
Bosron, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society 
North Square......... Reese bicen «aie Boston Port Society....... 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... 
Richmond Street........-+..-2000» 13) MELE) 2 | Goaciscrtien ace onon 5 


PORTLAND, ME., Forest.n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. 


Newport, R.1., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Hifort........... 
NEW BEDFORD, .2.0.050.02 0-0 8ese00es New Bedford Port Society. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian.......-....+.- 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist ...........-.-+.-- 
Catharine Street........--c.e-ceees Episcopal....-++2+-++sere0- 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist........---..s+e+++e- 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, S. B..........+.. 
{ American & Norfolk Sea. } 
NORFOLK 000 6)0 oes cee w ccc e secre cceee Wriendi Societies ; 
WILMINGTON, Ni ©1350. -0008 2 acess .. Wilmington Port Society 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soe’y 
SAVANNAH 2... cccececsenececeerecess ‘ a p 5 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. “ 
NEW ORLEANS. 0 cccc cc ccrcecccir eet oer. corercecnseneccesacietanenssce 


MINISTERS 


Rey. E. D. Murphy. 


ce 


be 


B. F. Millard. 
Robt. J. Walker, 
H. F. Roberts. 
Isaac Maguire. 

O. G. Hedstrom. 

J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
E. Hopper, D. D. 
E. O. Bates. 

O. Helland. 

P. G,. Cook. 

John Miles. 

S. H. Hayes. 

Geo. S, Noyes. 

H. A. Cooke, 

J. P. Robinson. 

F. Southworth. 
J.W. Thomas. 

CO. H. Malcom, D.D. 
J. D. Butler. 
Vincent Group. 
William Major. 
W. B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney 
R. R. Murphy. 


E. N. Crane. 

Jas. L. Kiene, Jr. 

ee B. Yates. 
ichard Webb. 


L. H. Pease. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, EsqQ., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OxsECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect.them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. : 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN, the SanDwicH IsLANDS, CHILI, 
BRAZIL, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NoRWAY, SWEDEN, NEw BRUNS- 
WICK, &c., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business 
upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. : 

2.—The monthly publication of the SAILORS’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the Lire Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 

3.—LOAN LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates, This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes 
the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library is informed, 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 4,773 containing 208,580 volumes. Calcu- 
lating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 200,000 men. 
Over eight hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Sattors’ Homes, READING Rooms, SAVINGS’ 
BANKS, the distribution of BrBLEs, TRACTS, &c. 

The Sartors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
commodated over 85,422 boarders. This one Institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. The SaILors’ MaGaZINE is, when asked for, sent gratui- 


tously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, 
upon an annual request for the same. 


